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Mayoralty of New rYork, + . : 336| 
Mere Giulietta, “ . . Py | 


NeSutor Ula, . . . . 


Mr. G. WAsuINGTON Moon's Criticisms: | 
VY. Gould’s Good English, . . . 239) 


Lerrers To THE Epitor: | Books REcEIVED, 


The Dean's English, 
(A Criticism, i Mr. Ew. Ss. |. Gout). 


That, . . 340 | 
LITERARIANA, 
REVIEWS: 
German wane on eee, . . Bit 
Sound, ° .  . 842 Norges AND QuER 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


A London Editor, having special correspondents in Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Munich, Stockholm, the Cape of Good Hope, Sydney, 
Melbourne, etc., himself the author of some standard works, and 
for twenty-five years a contributor to periodical literature, is 
open to act as London Correspondent for a newspaper in the 
United States, Please state terms, and address ‘* Conresron- 
DENT," seated Press Office, 11 Ave Maria Lane, London, 

eens. An educated man of good social address and cul- 
ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Kurope. 

Address American Literary Bureav, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


— 





AN UNUSUAL OPENING. 


A rare opportunity is now open to a gentleman of ability to be- 
come partner ina New York publishing firm of the highest repu- 
tation and position, Capital required, $10,000, Address, imime- 


diately, 
SUPENINTENDENT, LITERARY Bunear, 
12 Naeeau Street, New York, 
NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 


IMPORTED AND FOR BALE HY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


102 BROADWAY, 


The Mining and Motallurgy of Gold and 
Silvor, 
Dy J, Anraun PHittivs, 1 vol, royal Avo, illuatrated, $15 75, 


Troatiso on Natural Philosophy. 
Hy Sin Wat, Titompson and P, G, Tarr, M.A, 
five, cloth, Clarendon press, 812 60, 


The Sailor's Word-Book, 
An Alphabetical Digest of Nautical Terma, by the late Ad- 
miral Sav7H, and revised by Vice-Admiral Be.cuer, 1 vol, 
royal byo, cloth, priee $10 50, 


A Book on Mathematical Problems on Sub- 
jects included in the Cambridge 
Course. 

Devised and arranged by Joseru WoLsteNHOLMEH, 1 vol, 
12mo, cloth, $4 25, 


An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. 
By P. J. Tair, M.A, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, $6 25. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 
By the late Gro. Witson, M.D. Revised and enlarged by 
STEVENSON Macapam. With new notations added, (The 
text-book of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn.) 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs. 
By Geo. Dopp. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, with illustrations, $1 75. 


A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 


Edited by W. F. Branve, D.C.L., and the Rev. Geo. W. Cox, 
M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $25. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. 
Edited by Rost. Hunt, F.R.S. Sixth edition. Revised and 
rewritten, 38 vols. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $47 25. 
Astronomy without Mathematics. 
By 


» B. Denison, LL.D. Fourth edition. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


Treatise on Architecture. 
Including Arts of Construction, Building, Masonry, Carpen- 
try, and Strength of Materials. 1 vol. 4to, cloth, finely 
illustrated, $15, 


An Encyclopzedia of Avetieeoture. 
By Josrrn GwiLt, F.S.A. A new edition, with editions 
by Wyatt Papworth, F.R.I.A. 1 vol. thick Svo, finely illus- 
trated, $26 25. 
7A complete Catalogue of Scientific Books, revised to 
October 1, 1867, will be sent to any one on application. 


1 vol, thick 


Original Poems, ° . . . . 343 


9 The Union Pacific Railroad,. . . . 844 


x " °° ‘343 | Have just received a very choice assortment of 
the Fairies, - 343 | - ¥E ry NT | 
Se Geet ot ten tet RICH FANCY GOODS, 
kespeare’s eT, . 843 | of their own direct importation from the best manufactures of LonDoN, Paris, and Vv IENNA. 
oom, . . . 343 Russta LEATHER AND TURKEY Morocco Desks, PAPETERIES, PoRTFOLIOS, TOURISTS’ Cass, 
JEWEL Cases, Dressing Cases, Pocket Books, and Carp Cases from London. 
Ricu PorRcELAIN AND GLASSWARE, Fans, OPERA GLASsEs, and many novelties from Paris. 
Gove Boxes, Moucnoir CasEs, CASKETS, Gi_t INKsTANDs, and an endless variety of other 
343 articles from Vienna. 
. y ° ‘3 5 Our stock of SoLtp Sr.VERWARE embraces all that is new and desirable, and the celebrated 





| GoruaM PLaTEeD WARE will be, as formerly, a leading feature of our business. 
Our assortment of JEWELRY comprises everything of domestic manufacture, and is constantly 
| augmented by importations of all the new styles and ‘patterns that are produced in Paris. 
| We have a great variety of WALTHAM Wartcues, in both Gold and Silver Cases; also English, 
. ° . . e . 344 | Swiss, and Dresden Watches of all kinds, 
All goods are marked in plain figures at moderate prices, and nothing of an inferior quality 
will be found in our establishment. 


TES, 6 ee ee BMD HOWARD & CO., 619 ftdeenainints New York. 


At KIRBY’S, THE FINEST “weppine-| Rew) BOOKS FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS 
Cards, an Entirely New Visiting Card, and a New Wedding AND 


Envelope for Fail Weddings. , “ie De 
633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, THE HOME CIRCLE, 


At KIRBY’S, THE NEW FRENCH ILLUM- 
tnaled Monogram, just introduced, 
633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


At KIRBY'S, RUSSIAN LEATHER COODS, | 


Porle-monnaies, Travelling aid Shopping Bags, Writing Cases, Malcom's Cottage. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright, author 


ele, , | of New York Ned, Mabel and i'ura, ete, 16mo, $1 25 
633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


Arthur Moreland. 
At KIRBY'S, NOVELTIES IN FANS, HAND: | Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. By Mrs. Carey 
kerchtef Bowes, Glove Bowes, Odor Boxes, elc., juet received Brock, author of Working and Waiting, Margaret's Secret 
from the Paris Exposition. etn and its Success, etc, 16mo, $1 25. 


633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | margaret and Her Friends. By the author of Oliver 
Dale's Decision, ete. 18mo, 60 cents, 





Reavy Ocrosner 15: 


l 
‘it Isn’t Right;” or, Frank Johnson's Rea- 
' son. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb, author of How Charley Helped 
| His Mother, etc. 16mo, $1 2 

The only complete ienaniien edition, 


A Tale for Boys, 18mo, 60 cents. 


aa 


At KIRBY'S, FINE FANCY COODS AND) 
Recherehé Articles, suitable fur Birthday, Wedding, and Philo- | 
pena Presents. | 


other’s Warm Shawl. A Tale. By the author of 


Bessie Field, Gipsy Jem, 15mo, 60 cents, 


| Oliver Dale’s Decision. Wy the author of Mother's 
Warm Shawl, ete, 18mo, 60 cents, 


The Trials of a Young Artist. Dy Mrs. Joseph 


633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Now Rwapy: 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER Lamb, author of "Tt Isn't Right,” ete, isme, 60 cents, 
or THE Minnie Gray; or, Merit Rowarded, By Rose Phil- 
AMERICAN REPRINT lips, ismo, 75 cents, 
id Grace Kennedy's Works, 5 vols, 19mo, in a neat box, 


SOCIETY.) sais. 


ent by mail, free, ipon receipt of price, 
Published by 


LONDON 


lriee 40 eenta, 
Yor gale at all Bookstores and Newa Depota, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
450 Broome Street, New York, 


JAMES 8S. CLAXTON 


(Succeseor to Wa, 8, & ALFRED Manrren), 
1214 Chestnut Street, P niladelphia, 





A Nuw Boor, J. W. BOUTON'S CATALOGUE 
MADELAINE DARTH: (No, 98) 
A STRANGE LIFE-EPISODE, OF A CHOICE COLLECTION OF RECENTLY IMPORTED 
BOOKS, 


In paper, price 50 cents, 
Send for it to Tne Ack Magazine, P, O, Box 169, Chicago, Ill, 


Embracing Superbly Illustrated and Fine Art Works, Picture 
Galleries, Natural History, Biography, etc., etc., is Now Ready, 
and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors on receipt of a stamp 
to pay postage, 





‘A NOVELTY IN LITERATURE. 
ietik J. W. BOUTON, 
CONFUCIUS AND THE CHINESE CLASSICS IMPORTER OF RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS, 


oR, 416 Broome Street, New York. 
READINGS IN CHINESE LITERATURE. 


Edited and Compiled by Rey. A. W. Looms. CHARLES L. JONES, 
“The best compendium known to us of the Chinese classics.”»; BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
—Alta. 2 y = . 
* One of the most entertaining volumes issued from the Amer- &43 BROADWAY, nzar FOURTEENTH STREET, 
invites attention to his complete assortment of 


ican press for many a day.” —Znterprise. 
STANDARD WORKS, 





“It is decidedly the literary event of the season.’’—Pacific 


Churchman. 
In one handsome volame, cloth, extra, price $2. in plain and elegant bindings. Also, magnificent 
a PRESENTATION BOOKS, 
Poems. 


By Charles Warren Stoddard. An elegant illustrated vol- IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ume, octavo, cloth, $3. 


In Bonds: A Novel. 


By Laura Preston. One handsome volume, 12mo, $1 75. 


Fairy Tales from Cold Lands. 
By May Wentworth. 16mo, illustrated, price $1 25. 








IN THE PRESS: 
THE POEMS OF MRS. ELLEN CLEMEN- 
TINE HOWARTH. 
Price $1 25 (payable on publication of the book). 


zs Persons wishing to become subscribers may address: 
A. ROMAN & CO., Publishers, Mrs, JupGcE VAN Drkz, Trenton, N. J., 


1% Mercer Street, New York. Mrs. Dr. Butrotrs, Trenton, N. J., 
———= R. W. Griper, Office of The Advertiser, Newark, N. J., or 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. DorsEY GARDNER, Office of The Round Table, New York. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
THE BROADWAY, LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
lave gust Reavy: 


1. Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. 
By Anthony Trollope, Post 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 


* This collection contains some of the best short stories 
that Trollope has written. The book is issued in very 
handsome style "—7'he Citizen. 


2. One Thousand and One Cems of English 
Poetry. 


With illuetrations by J. E. Millais, John Gilbert, and Birket 
Foster. Square crown 8yo, cloth, #1 75. 


‘The editor is a man of cultivated taste, and in the pres- 
ent volume has shown unusual good judgement in his se- 
lections. Specimens are given from nearly every poet of 
any reputation, from Chaucer to Swinburne, and the Amer- 
ican as well as the English poets have a place ia the vol- 
ume.”— The Citizen. 


S. The Reign of Law. 


By the Duke of Argyll. With 4 illustrations by J. Wolf. Post 
8vo, cloth, $3 53; cheap edition, $2 50. 


** A very able book, and very readable.”.—London Times. 

*““As unanswerable asitis attractive.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is a masterly book, . . strong, sound, mature, 
ably thought from its first page to its last.’’—Spectator. 


4. The Champagne Country. 
By Robert Tomes, Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


“Mr. Robert Tomes has here written upon champagne in 
the proper vein of sprightliness, and has not overlooked 
the popular demand for accurate information.”—Journal of 
Conunerce. 


5. God’s Glory in the Heavens. 
A Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By Principal Leitch. 
With many illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2 25. 


“To the pubiisher of this work the community is under 
great obligations, and they must feel a worthy satisfaction 
in knowing that he is an instrument of so mach good in 
thus aiding to unfoid the curtain of mist that displays the 
divine * Shechinah.’ "— Zhe Southern Son. 


6. Among the Squirrels. 
By Mrs. Denison. Cloth extra, $1 %5. 


“A thick little quarto of cheery reading, such as the 
young folks delight in, with eight characteristic drawings 
by Ernest Griset. . . Mr. Griset is, by all odds, the 
best artist in England in the walk of the grotesque and the 
queer, and his eight designs for Among the Squirrels are 
every way admirable.”’— The Aldion. 


7. Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
By George Macdonald. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


“It is as full of music as was Prospero’s Island; rich in 
strains that take the ear captive and linger long upon it.”— 
Saturday Revicw. 


8. Unspoken Sermons. 
By George Macdonald. Crown Syo, cloth, $2. 


“True and beautiful thought musically and eloquently 
expressed.”"—Pall Mal! Gazette. 
Pp 


teaders will rejoice over these sermons as those who 
have gotten great spoil.”’—Nonconformist. 


9. Lives of Indian Officers. 


By John William Kaye. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $12. 

‘*“ We say at once that more admirably written and inter- 
esting narratives are scarcely to be found in any literature. 
We do not envy the man who could read without deep 
emotion the lives here given of Conolly, Lawrence, and 
Nicholson ; and we doubt whether the whole range of his- 
tory can show more perfect charactets. Nobler subjects of 
biography could not have been chosen, and higher praise it 
is impossible to bestow on a writer than to say, as we do 
of this author, that he is fully equal tosuchatheme. . . . 
Mr. Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers will take a high place 
among the standard books of England.”— Atheneum. 





FOR CHRISTMAS, 1867. 
Uniform with ELatng, imperial 4to, elegant cloth, price $17; each 
Idyl separately, $10. 
A few copies superbiy hound in morocco. Both single and double 
volumes will be imported. Early orders will be necessary 
to secure copies. 


VIVIEN AND CUINEVERE. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Illustrated by 18 superb 
engravings on steel, from drawings by Gustave Doré. + 

These drawings are even superior in poetic imagination and 
dramatic effect to those which illustrated ELa1ng, while the names 
of the following engravers will be, in themselves, an assurance of 
the exquisite manner in which the designs of this great master 
will be rendered. 

The enormous demand which Exarne called forth rendered an 
adequate supply of copies of the work for the Christmas season 
quite impossible; for the plates, to be properly printed, require 
much time and attention. The supply was actually for a period 
ata standstill. It is therefore reque-ted that orders for this new 
work may be sent in as early as possible, to prevent all chance of 
disappointment and delay. Orders will be strictly filled in the 
order in which they are received. 

ENGRAVERS OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. 


J. H. Baker, T. O. Barlow, E. P. Brandard, G. C. Finden, J. God- 
frey, W. Greatbach, C, II. Jeens, W. H. Mote, W. Ridgway, J. Sad- 
dler, J. Stephenson, and A. Willmore. 





For sale by all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers. 

*,* G. R. & Sons’ New Catalogue of Standard, Illustrated, Juy- 
enile, and Scientific Books is now ready, and will be mailed to any 
ene applying for it. 


vy 


ABLE, 


‘ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THe Rounp 


Just? PusLisnEp: 
PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


By Henny Wanp Bercuun, 
1 vol, 12mo, bevelled cloth, price Bt 75; gilt, $2 60, 
Attendants at Plymouth Church have always recognized Mr, 
Beecher's prayers as the most earnest, effective, and forcible part 
of his public exercises, In this volume there are permanently 
preserved a large number of these prayers, selected from thore 
offered in the course of his regular ministrations during the last 
ten or twelve years, and they are given precisely as they were 
made, each one being complete in itself, and all form a collection 


which has no equal and hardly a parallel in our literature, 


TALES OF THE COOD-WOMAN. 
By J. K, PauLpina, 


1 vol. crown 8yo, uniform with the Literary Life and Bulls and 
Jonathans, price $2 50. 


Wit BE Reapy Nov. 21: 


A NEW BOOK BY REV. DR. WILLIAM 
ADAMS, 

PASTOR OF THE MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
Thanksgiving: Memories of the Day and 
Helps to the Habit. 1 vol. 12mo, bound in bevelled 

cloth, price $2. 

Home, A Cheerful Temper, Happy Mediocrity, The Blessedness 
of Tears, Cheap Contentment, Balancings and Compensations, 
The Zest of Life, Politics andthe Pulpit, Christian Patriotism, 
Lull in the Storm, and Liberty and Law are among the topics 
discu:sed in this volume. Happy memories and associations 
are revived, cheerful views of life are inculcated, and the volume 
throughout is written in that charming style which has made all 
the productions of Dr. Adams so widely popular. While specially 
appropriate for the day and festival from which it takes its name, 
the volume is one which is well adapted for all times and seasons. 





Axtso JusT READY: 
A New Edition of 
THE THREE CARDENS. 


By the same author, 





In Press: 

THE TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND OF 
KATHRINA, HER LIFE AND MINE: IN A 
POEM. 

By J. G. Hotianp (Timothy Titcomb). 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50; 

full gilt, $2 50. 
Tue TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND Of this poem—the most popular 
ever published in America, not even excepting Bitter-Sweet, by the 
same author—is now in press. 





Just PUBLISHED: 
The Old Roman World. By John Lord, LL.D. 1 vol. 
crown Svo, with map, price $3. 
History of the Church of God. By Charles Colcock 
Jones, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, price $3 50. 


Short Studies on Creat Subjects. By J. A. 
Froude, author of ‘he History of England. 1 vol. crown 
Svo, price $3. 

Language and the Study of Language. By 
William Dwight Whitney. 1 vol. crown 8yo, price %2 50. 
Guizot’s Meditations. (Second series) 1 vol. 12mo, 

price $1 75. 
These works are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent, 
post-paid, by the publishers to any address upon receipt Of the 


we CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





ReAvby Novy. 15. 
TWO CHOICE PRESENTATION BOOKS, 
MY PRISONS. 


By Sitv1o Petiico. With an Introductory Notice by Epes Sar- 
gent. Illustrated with 50 pictures from designs by Billings. 
One equare 12mo volume, bevelled cloth, emblematic gilt side 
and edges, price $3 50. 


THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY; 
Orn, MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
From the German of Schefer. By C. T. Brooks. With portrait 
of Schefer. One square 16mo volume, bevelled cloth, emblem- 
atic gilt side and edge, price $2 50. 

This is a series of reflective and devotional pieces, in blank- 
verse, for every day in the year, and is a perfect Vade Mecum 
of thoughtand experience. It forms an appropriate gift-book 
for all classes and ages. 

Sold by all booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the Pab- 
lishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
30STON, 


JOSEPH SABIN, 


84 Nassau SrreetT, New York, 


keeps on hand a large stock of fine English Books, new and old. 
An especially fine lot of French and English works on Architec- 
ture and Ornament. Also an extensive collection of Americana, 

Attractions for the Dilettante in the way of best editions, large 











paper, and uncut copies. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED JANUARY, 1968, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MACAZINE 
or 
LITERATURE, SCLENCE, AND EDUCATION, 


It is designed to make this Magazine a Periodical of the first 
clase, containing original contributions from all parts of the 
| United States and from eleewhere, Tt will embrace the misce). 
| laneous matter usual in such publications, including an 


ORIGINAL SERIAL NOVEL, TALES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, 
AND POETRY, 


It is proposed also to present clear and popular articles giving 
the most recent discoveries in 


SCIENCE, 
and the important subject of 
EDUCATION, 


in its various branches, will receive epecial attention. 





| While this Magazine will be the organ of no clique, party, sect, 


| or section, various questions of the day, and particularly those 
which relate to the 

CURRENCY, FINANCE, AND COMMERCE, 
will be discussed by able and competent writers. 


Candid and impartial 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 





will also be a feature. And each number will contain a paper en. 
titled 


OUR MONTHLY COSSIP, 


| 
' a ° : ° , 
in which Notes and Queries, Answers to Correspondents, Anec- 


| dotes, and Literary Miscellanies will find a place. 


Original Coutributions respectfully invited. 


ust ISSUED: 
BAKER’S ABYSSINIA. 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the 
Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 


By Sir Samuel White Baker, author of ** The Albert Nyanza.” 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, drawn by E. Griset 
from original Sketches by the Author, One vol. royal 8yo, 
extra cloth, price $6. 

‘ It solves finally a geographical riddle which hith- 
erto had been extremely perplexing, and it adds much to 
our information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia and the 
different races that spread over it. It conta ns, moreover, 
some notable instances of English daring and enterprising 
skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to the 
heart of the British sportsman; and it will attract even the 
least studious reader, as the author tells a story well and 
can describe nature with ancommon power.—London Time. 


The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth. 
By H. F. Ewald, author of ** The Nordby Family,” ‘Johannes 
Falk,” etc. Translated from the Danish. One vol. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1 75. 


‘* My Novel ;”’ or, Varieties in English Life. 
By Pisistratus Caxton. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
The Globe Edition. With Frontispiece, Four volumes in 
two neat 16mo ,vols., tinted paper, fine green morocco 
cloth, price $3. 
A Treatise on Therapeutics and Pharmacol- 
ogy or Materia Medica. 


By George B. Wood, M.D. Third Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. ‘Iwo vols. 8vo, cloth and sheep, 


Black and White: 


| A Journal of a Three Months’ Tour in the United States. By 
| 
| 





Henry Latham, M.A. One vol. 8vo, fine cloth, price $2 7. 


| Life of Robert Owen. 
| By Frederick A. Packard. One vol. 16mo, neat cloth, price #1. 


dom of the Christ of Scripture. 


12mo, cloth. 


Rienzi, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. 

| By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. The Globe Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Complete in one vol. 16mo, tinted 
paper, fine green morocco cloth, price $1 50. 


Old Sir Douglas: A Novel. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, author of Lost and Saved, ele. 
12mo, cloth, 


*,* For eale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IM PORTERS, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Ecce Deus Homo; or, The Work and King: . 
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the Hditore are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS, which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 
respecting then. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
” New York, Sarurpay, November 23, 1867, 


THE ETERNAL CITY, 
rYVIOSE seventeen years during which Rome was 
ih held by French bayonets marked the end of fif- 
teen centuries of foreign intervention in Italy. The 
soldiers who entered the Eternal City under Oudinot, 
on the 2d of July, 1849, were only the last of a series 
of conquerors and invaders who had kept the penin- 
gula subjected, divided, and helpless since the down- 
fall of Latin-world rule. With the departure of 
Louis Napoleon’s army of occupation, Dec, 11, 1866, 
Italy became, therefore, for the first time again mis- 
tress of her own destinies, and the ery, “ fuori il bar- 
baro,” which had originated in the days of Theodoric 
the Goth, subsided finally in the land. This was cer- 


Tuk Rouno TABLE. 


against Rome waa, therefore, so incompatible with 
either of these conditions that the interference of the 
non Italian Catholic powers, and especially of France, 
heeame logically certain, Indeed, had the party of 
action deliberately designed to recall the foreigner, 
they could hardly have taken a surer means than the 
very one which they adopted, Every true friend of 
Italy must, therefore, sincerely regret a course which 
has wantonly paved the way for the return of that 
primary cause of all her past wrongs and sufferings 
—foreign intervention, 


standpoint, we can consequently lament neither the 
defeat of the Garibaldians nor the capture of their 
chief, Whatever our admiration may otherwise be 
for the liberator of Italy, it is impossible not to agree 
with Massimo d’Azeglio’s terse opinion of his charac- 
ter—Caur d@or,téte de bugle. Though a man of noble 
instincts, he is utterly destitute of discretion and 
judgement. He believes in a united Italy and in his 
own mission as devoutly as the Maid of Orleans be- 
lieved in her heavenly destiny. Love of country is 
his ruling passion. Inspired by this feeling, he is 


tainly a great and memorable event in the history of | reckless of all consequences, and his most brilliant 


that country. With the withdrawal of the French 
the principal obstacle which a settlement of the 
Roman difliculty presented was removed. The bar- 
barian, so detested by the nation, had no longer a 
voice in its affairs, and without this right to interfere 
there appeared no valid reason why the Supreme 
Pontiff and the King of Italy should not have come 
sooner or later to terms. The Roman question had 
now emphatically become an Italian question, and, as 
far as human calculations could anticipate the future, 
the dream of unity and national independence was 
at length in a fair way of being fully realized. 

Such were the situation and the prospects of the 
country at the time when the September Convention 
was ratified by the evacuation of the French two 
years after its conclusion. Until then fickle fortune 
had continued to smile upon the cause of Italy with 
arare constancy. By a singular combination of pro- 
pitious circumstances the Italians had effected in 
something over three lustrums, and at a comparatively 
trifling cost, what the unhappy Poles have to this 
day failed to achieve after nearly a century’s unpar- 
alleled sacrifices. The new nationality had ceased 
to be Metternich’s mere “ geographical expression,” 
and a glorious carcer lay before it. Nothing more 
seemed required to make Italy a power of the first 
rank but that an ordinary share of prudent states- 
manship and administrative capacity should direct 
her public affairs. But prosperity is often more try- 
ing to man than adversity, and such was the case 
again here. No sooner had the Italians gained Vene- 
tia than they coveted also Rome, Instead of remem- 
bering that politics is “the science of the possible,” 
and being content to leave the solution of that prob- 
lem to the future, the more impulsive element in the 
nation precipitated it before the proper time. Thus 
it came about that the so-called party of action 
adopted “On to Rome” for their watchword, not 
only in defiance of the government, but while the 
country stood on the verge of financial ruin, was 
overburdened with debt, taxed beyond its strength, 
and laboring under all the difficulties of maladminis- 
tration. And, as if expressly to illustrate the ancient 
adage that those whom the gods wish to destroy they 
first make mad, the leaders of the movement took 
their cue from Machiavelli. They reproached the 
Popedom for exerting not only a pernicious influence 
on the political status of the nation, but also on its 
religious, (Machiavelli's Lectures on Livy, chap. 12.) 
No more fatal blunder could surely have been com- 
mitted. It was quite rash enough to attack the 
Church on politico-national grounds, but to put her 
morally-religious clraracter in issue was little less than 
suicidal, It drew down upon the champions of such 
® cause the charge of seeking not merely the over- 
throw of the Pope’s temporal authority, but equally 
of that which had been delegated to him as the suc- 
cessor of St, Peter. It was ignoring the: fact that 
Italy is in this respect exceptionally situated. She 
8 the seat of the Papacy —a universal institution—and 
the whole Catholic world is interested in secing’ that 
the head of the Church should exercise his functions 
10 dignity and independence, Such a movement 


most disproportionate means. But it will not do to 
trust fortune too far, and even the bitter lesson fate 
taught him at Aspramonte wasin vain. Whether his 
last yiasco, which has resulted in bringing the French 
once more into the country, will shake this blind 
faith in his star, remains to be seen. If anything 
can, it should certainly be the reflection that, but for 
his hasty and ill-advised course, no foreign foot would 
now intrude on Italian soil. Whatever evil may yet 
arise out of Napoleon’s renewed interference must rest 
on Garibaldi, and not the least menacing feature of the 
complication is the position in which it has placed 
Victor Emanuel, 


| heart largely democratic. The distance which inter- 


les extremes se touchent. 
tatives of the revolution are ranged in regular succes- 


is larger than is generally supposed. When the new 
kingdom was established its supporters 
them members of the old conspiracies and plots, 
boasted that Mazzini had outlived his usefulness. 


probably sincerely believed that they had really ad- 


delusion was soon dispelled. The only difference 
between now and then was that the republican gos- 
pel was proclaimed openly, whereas it had formerly 
been propagated in secret. 
Italy, the monarchical principle has never been in the 
majority. In Venice and Genoa democratic recollec- 


the stranger had made it hated; and in the Romagna 
the abuses of the ecclesiastical elective system mili- 
tated against it. In Tuscany, always republican, a 
sincere attachment for the reigning dynasty had 
never taken root until the days of Ferdinand III. In 
Naples monarchical ideas have continually battled 
with republican, without either gaining the advan- 
tage. Piedmont alone is distinguished for loyalty to 
its hereditary princes, but even there the last years 
have effected a breach. In this respect the reign of 
Victor Emanuel has been singularly unlucky. The 
barter of Savoy and Nice hes outraged the feelings 


Regarding the Roman demonstration from this | 


successes have therefore often been gained with the | 


| venes between the doctrinarianism of Mazzini and! 
the radicalism of Garibaldi is apparently great, but | Ordnance Committee. 


vanced half a century in a few months, but this | honors. 
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Why should Mazzini 
and his followers love this dynasty better than the 
rest 7 He acts only consistently in overthrowing it 
The new monareliy haa, therefore, never reated 


against the house of Savoy. 


also, 
on a firm foundation, and Vietor Emanuel’s oppost 

tion to the Roman crusade may shake it severely, 
Not that we by any means believe all that such 
papers as the Diritto, Opinione, Corriere Ltaliano, 
Italia, Riforina, and other opposition organs, may 
say about the popularity of the movement, but with 
{so much combustible material there is always more 
or less danger, As The Round Table has attempted 
| to show on a previous occasion, the condition of the 
country is far from encouraging. The enthusiasm has 
died out. Universal disappointment, universal dis- 
content, universal mistrust prevail everywhere and 
favor the Mazzinians. It is the overloading of the 
people, the fiscal torture, the want of order plain to 
the most indifferent observer, which threaten to 
make the dream of a republic a reality. The ene- 
mies of the monarchy need only to point out the 
plainest and most palpable facts in proof of the pre- 
| vailing corruption, brutality, and fanaticism, The 
| Bourbons used to be reproached for having deliber- 
| ately neglected the national education, but the pres- 
ent régime has done very little if any more toward 
raising its standard. 

The presence of French troops at the Holy City, 
and the effect which Victor Emanuel’s adherence 
to the terms of the September treaty may have upon 
the popular passions, open, therefore, an endless per- 
| spective of troubles for Italy, and all these are due to 
'the no doubt well-meant but exceedingly ill-timed 
|attempt of Garibaldi to solve a question that might 
| safely have been trusted to the future. 
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Though a monarchy, Italy is at| IV. 





A CHARGE against the late Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Fox is now being investigated by the 
We have no evidence upon 


| 
| 


3etween these two represen-| which to judge of the merits of the case. Mr, Fox 


| . . . 
| may be innocent or he may be guilty; but it is to be 


sion all shades of republicanism, and-their number | deplored that such a high official should be even sus- 


|pected of unlawful proceedings. The triumphant 


, most of| tour of this navy secretary through Europe will be 


|remembered by our readers. He was deputed by the 
| 


| government to present to the Emperor Alexander of 


The great work had been accomplished, and there Russia the address of congratulation of Congress on 
was no longer a need to use the former tools. Many | occasion of the Czar’s escape from the attack of an 


assassin, Mr, Fox was received with almost regal 
His name was in every Russian’s mouth 
from the banks of the Vistula to the shores of the 
Black Sea. He was regarded as one of the most il- 


lustrious members of the American government, and 


In the larger portion of | ovations were showered upon him wherever he went. 


That the integrity of such an official should be even 
questioned is a matter deeply affecting the national 


tions prevented its growth; in Lombardy the rule of | honor, and naturally leads to the enquiry, “ Who is 


Fox?” What was the moral and mental test applied 
to his character and attainments before he was ap- 
pointed to such a high office? What we know posi- 
tively about this case is that no such tést was ap- 
plied. No official record exists to show that his 
character and his attainments were canvassed by the 
legislative authorities of the land. His appointment 
was, like that of all civil officers, a purely arbitrary 
proceeding, unsanctioned by any test of qualification, 
unsupported by any guarantee. Ministers, consuls, 
and several other public officers are at least obliged 
|to furnish bonds in amounts varying according to 





of the people. On the other hand the transfer of the the importance of the trusts confided to them, but 
national capital has only intensified the sectionalism | the greater portion of our civil officers give no secur- 
‘of Piedmont without conciliating Turin, and recent ity, so that if they are unable to refund the amounts 
events have shown how such prejudices may influ-| which they have malappropriated the government is 
ence even the conduct of sensible and patriotic men. the loser, or, in other words, every tax-paying citizen 
The King has thus constantly lost in one direction has to contribute toward the liquidation of the funds 
without profiting in the other. He remains, as he which have been pocketed or misapplied by the de- 
was, a stranger to the majority of the country, though | linquent official. 

as long as the ery was fuori il darbaro all the fac- | As regards the executive and members of the cab- 
tions acted with him. The moment the common ob- | inet and the members of Congress, public opinion ex- 
ject had, however, been reached, they went each | ercises a certain degree of censorship, and defects of 
their own way. The tactics employed against the! character are generally exposed, if not from ethical, 
different dynasties by Cavour had been too success- at all events from political, considerations, or from 
ful not to be used by Mazzini. Those who have in- the natural operations of feelings of animosity. But 
trigued against the Bourbons, the Lothringians, the even as far as these officers are concerned there is 
D'Cotes, and the Pope, will as readily intrigue ‘more disposition to attack their political opinions 
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than to subject their personal character and mental | culture together with integrity that the civil service 


status to a scorching analysis. Yet the official eleva- | 
tion of their position is apt to make them the ob- 
served of all observers; their names are daily in 
print; their movements are watched by newspaper 
reporters; their speeches are published; and the 
public is thus, at all events, familiarized with their 
names and local habitations, The Navy Department, 
for instance, is Mr. Welles, and Mr, Welles is the 
Navy Department. The name of Mr, Fox would 
probably never have burst upon the ears of the world 
if a Muscovite lad had not chosen to fire at the Czar 
and if Congress had not chosen to tell his Majesty 
how glad they were he was not shot. Mr, Fox then 
retired from the Navy Department, and this busy 
American world had already forgotten his Russian 
expedition when another explosion of guns took 
place which once more brought Mr. Fox from his 
lurking place. This time, however, the guns were 
not aimed at the breasts of emperors, but, as is 
charged, at the pockets of the American people. We 
trust that the late plenipotentiary and Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy may vindicate himself from the 
charges preferred against him, and can only express 
our regret that the civil service should be in such a 
chaotic condition as to leave the nation in utter dark- 
ness as regards the character, and qualifications of 
public officers in the governmental departments. 
This is, however, only one case out of a thousand, 
Indeed, it would not be hazarding too much to assert 
that worth and aptitude are the very last things 
thought of in appointments. This is the cancer 
which gnaws at the vitals of the republic. If culture 
and character continue to be ignored, the democracy 
will become a pigocracy; and already there is not a 
ruffianly tavern-keeper in the land, or otherwise illit- 
erate or venal clod, who does not think himself en- 
titled to any office, simply because he meets congress- 
men in bar-rooms and knows how to buttonhole 
them in the nick of time. Corruption may not 
be always guarded against, whether the delinquent 
official be a gentleman of culture or an unlettered 
boor, and it is only by exacting bonds from officials, 
high or low, that the people can be efficiently pro- 
tected against robbery and fraud. The commission 
charged with the competitive examination of candi- 
dates might also exact proper tests as to their moral 
character and integrity, so that culture and honesty 
may in future go hand in hand in the public service 
of the United States. Congress is about to reassemble, 
and, with the recent political events, office-hunters 
will soon throng the lobbies of the White House, of 
the departments, and the Capitol. The maxim that 


- “ to the victors the spoils belong” has wrought more 


evil in this country than any saying that ever fell 
from a politician’s lips. Spoils refer to the property 
found upon the persons or in the camps of vanquished 
enemies. Now, to represent the offices of the public 
service as “spoils” which the victorious political 
party is justified in clutching as prize-money would 
virtually degrade this government to a freebooters’ 
organization, with the additional infamy that a pro- 
fessional pirate is guilty only of destroying certain 
cargoes and ships, while a political pirate captures 


, whole government organizations, inflicts damages 


that cannot be repaired, by contaminating the entire 
service and undermining the honor, dignity, and 
prosperity of the nation. 

A plausible, often-quoted maxim thus becomes an 
execrable hydra-headed conspiracy, and while dema- 
gogues flatter the baser strata of the people by lay- 
ing the spoils at their feet as a bait or bribe for their 
votes, the people are robbed, swindled, disgraced, and 
become the laughing-stock of mankind. During the 
turmoil of the last generation, while the republic was 
sowing its wild oats, with slavery at the South and 


‘incursions of hordes of immigrants North, it would 


have made wily old politicians smile to hear any one 
urge morality and efficiency in the public service and 
to advocate its purification by the introduction of a 
system of competitive examination and of rigid tests 
of qualification. But the republic is gradually 
emerging from this chaos. It is also becoming rapid- 
ly weaned from the fallacy that common schools and 
churches and facilities for the rapid acquisition of 
wealth are all that is required to make a government 
respectable and a peoplehappy. It is only by welding 





can be purged from its present evils, and, at the same 
time, set an example to all other branches of Ameri- 
can activity, This is not alone the indispensable 
condition for the improvement of the civil service, but 
that of the stability of democracy itself, Surely with 
cultivated, patriotic, and upright men in public 
places, the republic need not again present the mor- 
tifying spectacle to the world of fellow-citizens cutting 
each other’s throats because they lacked the moral 
and intellectual power to settle their difficulties in a 
peaceable manner, as becomes Christian legislators and 
peoples of the nineteenth century. Since we had no 
tests of qualification for public functions, legislative 
action became pugilistic, official action arbitrary, and 
the public service ineflicient, corrupt, chaotic, A 
better era is dawning, and the adoption of the Jenckes 
bill of competitive examinations will be among its 
most auspicious heralds, to be followed by many 
other measures in the same direction. 


THE MAYORALTY OF NEW YORK. 

OCAL politics have hitherto received little atten- 

tion in these columns. Zhe Round Table, al- 
though published in the metropolis, is designed for 
the whole country, and we have seldom thought it 
expedient to intrude upon a field which, apart from 
its being sufficiently occupied, already presents other 
and definite objections to close acquaintanceship. 
We nevertheless think it a duty so far to depart 
from our usual course at this time as to unite with 
several of ovr most respectable contemporaries in 
urging upon the intelligent classes the great import- 
ance of a vigorous effort for the re-election to the 
mayoralty of the city of New York of the Hon. 
John T. Hoffman. We are prompted to this advo- 
cacy, which we deem entirely non-partisan, not only 
because the grave interests of a million of citizens 
are at stake in the impending contest, but for the 
reason that an example and a precedent are involved 
of direct consequence to the whole nation. The 
metropolis is in imminent danger of being disgraced 
by the elevation to its most responsible office of an 
individual notorious for sharp practice in his private 
relations, and whose very name has become almost a 
synonym for whatever is corrupt and degenerate in 
our municipal system. Mr. Fernando Wood. through 
various combinations and agencies, has gained a 
power over our most ignorant and dangerous classes 
which will be—is now being—unscrupulously wielded 
and which threatens to accomplish a result certain, 
if effected, to be bitterly lamented, during the next 
two years, by every intelligent and well disposed 
member of the community. 

We grant that Mr. Wood is a very “smart” man. 
He was smart, in view of local prejudices, when he 
insulted the President elect of the nation at the time 
that Magistrate passed through New York on his way 
to the capital. He was smart, in view of the uni- 
versal grief and horror which prevailed around him, 
when, being in London on the arrival of the news of 
Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, he called a meeting of 
Americans through Zhe Times at the Grosvenor 
Hotel and constituted himself its guiding spirit and 
chairman. He was smart, in view of laying the basis 
of his fortune, when, to evade a certain pecuniary 
responsibility, he pleaded the Statute of Limitations, 
and so won his case in the Court of Appeals. He was 
smart, in view of swelling that fortune, when he out- 
witted the city he now so impudently aspires to gov- 
ern in the matter of the Nassau Street leases. We 
are quite ready to do justice to Mr. Wood’s ability in 
all these transactions. The question for the people 
to decide is whether it is the kind of ability they 
should choose to reward by making its possessor 
chief magistrate of the first city in the republic. We 
are informed that Mr. Wood intends to move heaven 
and carth to carry his point. All the persuasive 
charms of “ free runi,” of liberal outlay, and of flat- 
tery of the mob are to be used without stint. The 
support of the radical wing of the Republican party 
is affirmed to have been already arranged and _ bar- 
gained for. Mr. Greeley is said to have listened to 
reason and to have promised his wisest and best ef- 
forts in the good cause. Torch-light processions on 
a grand scale are in preparation and transparencies 
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emblazoned with such curious legends as Wood and 
Virtue, Fernando Wood and the Public Good, and 
Wood, the Poor Man's Friend, have been manufye. 
tured in vast numbers; while such other pertinent 
ones as Wood and the Statute of Limitations ana 
Wood and the Nassau Street Leases have been entirely 
neglected, ‘The city will presently be in a blaze ang 
a roar of pyrotechnics and martial music to light Up 
and celebrate the triumphal march of this estimable 
person to the civic chair, Undoubtedly, Mr, Wood 
means business, will make great efforts for SUCCESs, 
and corresponding efforts will be requisite to defeat 
him, 

There are three candidates in the ficld; but all who 
are in a position to form trustworthy opinions per. 
fectly well know that Mr, Darling, the Republican 
nominee, has no chance of election. Against this 
gentleman we have not a word to say further than 
that the contest lies exclusively between Mr, Hoffman 
and Mr. Wood. The result hinges upon whether the 
latter can secure a larger support from the lower 
strata of Democrats than the former can obtain from 
conservative Republicans. No party issues are in. 
volved in the struggle, but it is plain that every vote 
cast for Mr. Darling will help to elect Mr. Wood, 
The charter election is wisely appointed for a differ. 
ent time from state or national elections, for the ex- 
press purpose of separating it from extrinsic partisan 
considerations; but we scarcely remember an occasion 
when personal jitness has been more properly and 
conspicuously the subject for popular decision than 
the present one. Under these circumstances we can- 
not conceive that any respectable voter of whatsoever 
party should hesitate between John T. Hoflman and 
Fernando Wood. The battle is one between decency 
and audacity, between a dignitied and high-minded 
gentleman and an unscrupulous political schemer; 
between the reputable and order-loving citizens of 
New York and her lowest, most reckless, and least 
responsible population. It is in the power of Repub- 
licans of the former class to turn the scale, and it is 
their duty to do it. 

Mr. Wood is seeking to gain adherents in a manner 
which indicates his sagacious appreciation of the in- 
telligences on which he relies by circulating bills 
and placards contrasting the civic expenditures dur- 
ing his own former terms with those during that of 
Mayor Hoffman. The absurdity of seeking to make 
the latter responsible for the extraordinary expenses 
of war, for the increase of population, the additional 
cost of education, and, indeed, of all things that money 
can buy, and for other modifying causes incident 
to the progress of a great city, should be obvious to 
any one who has a vote to bestow. The implication 
that it is not so is unhappily well founded; but the in- 
telligent of all classes should do their utmost to keep 
a candidate who secks to use from profiting by it. 
The device is, of course, as rational and just as would 
be an attempt to base a comparative estimate of the 
characters of Presidents Jackson and Lincoln upon 
the national expenses during their respective tenures. 
We all know that the expenditures of New York city 
are much higher than ever before, and we also know 
that they are higher than they should be ; but to seek 
a remedy for this evil in the election of Fernando 
Wood is about as sensible as to hope for an elevation 
of the standards of public or private morality through 
the same means. All who are at the pains to know 
anything of the subject are aware that the great bulk 
of additional expenditure is as absolutely beyond 
Mayor Hoffman’s control as it would be beyond that 
of any other honest mayor; and although Mr, Wood, 
if elected, might manage to arrange things different- 
ly, his personal character is an indifferent guarantee 
that the public would profit by the change. 

Herein lies the root and pith of the whole issue. 
There is always in the case of every responsible offi 
cial a certain amount of floating scandal respecting 
his management of public property and his disposi- 
tion of patronage. We assuredly would not stoop 
in forming an opinion to make fish of one individual 
and flesh of another. We would give ex-Mayot 
Wood and present Mayor Hoffman the benefit of 
every allowable doubt in any such case. But in such 
cases we, in common with the rest of the community, 
have a right to estimate probabilities by a regard t 
the private character of the individuals, Theirstand- 
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ing in society, the purity of their record in courts and 
streets, their fair fame in business relations, are all 


Jegitimate objects of scrutiny and inference, We} 
'have adverted to—an entire contrast, of course; then 


trust that every upright citizen, every intelligent man 
who is solicitous for the honor and dignity of this 
noble city, will apply these tests to John T, Hoffman 
and Fernando Wood before determining to whom he 
will give his vote for Mayor, 


ROMO HOGIULINTTA, 

EN years ago the prospects of Italian Opera were not 

bright; with “scenery and decorations” more than 
ever splendid, with new singers eager to be heard and 
favorites immensely remunerated, it really seemed as if 
the entertainment which, because it was conventional 
and capable of being used for private as well as public 
social needs, had become all over the world the pivotal 
social institution, must come to an end; the fire must go 
out for want of fuel; the opera must be abandoned be 


cause there were no more new operas. That vein of 


gayety, joy, and sensuous delight in which the Italians | 


jn their political stagnation and enforced quiet found a 
vent for the genius of their race, seemed to be exhausted 
in Bellini and Donizetti, and the new political hopes 
which have, perhaps, finally turned Italian genius from 
the sphere of music, made themselves disagreeably felt in 
the noise, the stir, and the over-excitement of Verdi's 
later works. We were tired of the Traviata and the 
Trovatore ; we soon exhausted the Ballo in Maschiera ; 
other operas failed outright ; and people began to say 
that to instrumental music and the German school must 
we look for progress in the future, for that the day of 
Italian Opera was past. It may be so; but if that 
brilliant day be over, a lovely twilight lingers in the 
music of Gounod ; a twilight, too, full of memories, for, 
like the Caraccis and the painters of second rank who 
followed the great period of pictorial art, M. Gounod is 
an eclectic. A learned man, with a strong feeling for 
antique forms and ecclesiastical harmonies, himself a 
delightful singer, it is almost impossible for us to esti- 
mate precisely his original contributions of either melo- 
dies or thoughts, so elaborate, so elegant, so delicately 
wrought is the dress in which he clothes them, the form 
in which they are presented to us. 

One knows not whether to be most astonished at the 
idea of putting two fugues into an opera, or at the calm- 
ness with which M. Gounod uses them merely as a 
means of enrichment and variety, and passes on without 
takiog the trouble to work them out ; certain it is that 
his use of ecclesiastical progressions affords a fine relief, 
and enables him to construct those exquisitely-graduated 
closing periods which are among the greatest charms of 
his style ; witness the finely-conceived touch of solemnity 
on the words “sempre, sempre,” in the garden-duet in 
Faust, when two human beings have made an avowal 
which is a crisis in their fate ; also the final chords of the 
same opera when, after the terrible prison scene, he de- 
fires to raise our minds to the serenity of a religious 
hope. Another antique form in which M. Gounod de- 
lights is the “ ground-bass,” a form which originated no 
doubt with the Calabrian bag-pipe, and which, by its 
alternations of accord and discord, of firm hold at one 
point and fanciful wandering everywhere else, justifies 
his favor. He devotes a long number to it in Mirella 
(No. 18), and we hear it in the entr’ acte between the 
first and second acts of Romeo and Juliet. The con- 
certed music of Ltomeo and Juliet is far finer than that of 
Faust, the death of Tybalt and the vain attempt at paci- 
fication on the part of Romeo much more characteristic 
than the death of Valentine and the grief of Marguerite. 
It has been said that this concerted music recalls Meyer- 
beer ; but it is more reasonable to observe that both Gou- 
nod and Meyerbeer wrote for the same public, both 
gained more mastery over complicated situations with 
experience and time, and that, while Meyerbeer was im: 
mensely influenced by French taste, Gounod is a French- 
man, and naturally both show a disposition to frequent 
changes of time and rhythm as well as to other pecu- 
liatities of the French school. In listening to an opera 
written for Paris, it must always be remembered that the 
inordinate length of French performances—the Grande 
Opera always commencing at half-past seven and fre- 
quently closing at twelve o’clock—makes a vast number 
of curtailments necessary when the work is presented to 
rgd other public; and hence there is in Romeo and Ju- 
lict, from time to time, that effect of sameness which 
was complained of last spring in London, and which re- 
Sults from movements of the same character following 
each other while the contrasting movements between 
have been withdrawn, 

M. Gounod rejects overtures; a short prelude is all he 
allows to enable us to forget the outer world and give our 
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thoughts tothe world of thedrama. In Romeo and Juliet 
this begins with a macstoso movement that is almost 
noisy, and which is followed by one of the fugues we 


comes the prologue, sung in Paris by voices bebind the 
curtain, in London left out entirely, and on Friday night 
performed as an accompaniment to a tableau—in our 
opinion the least wise course of the three, for the edge of 
interest is taken off by beholding Juliet and the other 
personages before their proper place in the drama, and, 
the words of the chorus being left out in the published 
libretto, the audience were mostly under the impression 
when the curtain went down that something had gone 
wrong. The garden scene in Must being confessedly 
the finest love scene in opera, it has been rather unfairly 
assumed that the baleony scene in Romeo and Juliet could 
not equal it; but it appeared to us that nothing could 
be more lovely, nothing more passionate or more ideal ; 
and again M. Gounod has sought his means in old forms, 
those cadences of thirds and sixths which for a hundred 
years expressed in the works of Italian writers the accord 
of heart with heart. 

Among the subjects connected with art well deserving 
of reflection is the persistency with which, especially in 
great periods, a certain story, a certain ideal, a certain 
situation, has been, taken by artist. after artist, painter 
after painter, poet after poet, worked out, recast, re- 
peated, reinvented, the whole attention of the creative 
and the receptive public concentrated upon the means of 
representing one ideal to the exclusion of others appar- 
ently quite as interesting. That this was so in painting 
we know. For upward of a century there was a cease- 
Jess production of Holy Families. Once the beautiful 
contrast was presented—the pure mother, the innocent 
child, the grey-haired man ; differing in age and aspect, 
yet alike in the holy calm of their divinely-ordered exist- 
ence—painter after painter devoted his labor, his genius, 
his hopes to the portrayal of the lovely group, until that 
Holy Family came from the hand of Raphael which we 
wear on brooches and scratch on boxes, and which neither 
time nor familiarity can make less than divine. It is said 
that when Raphael was about commencing his sixteenth 
picture of the Madonna, a friend remonstrating, he replied 
with warmth: “All the painters in the worid, working 
for ever, could not exhaust her beauty.” A remark pro- 
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page, which was done, of course, in compliance with 
that French taste which insisted on the equally intrusive 
Siebel in /’aust and Urban in the //uguenota. The 
nurse is, of course, impossible to represent musically ; so 
id Mercutioghost of Charles Kemble! That any ono 
should think of singing, “ Oh then I see Queen Mab hath 
been with you!” But it cannot be sung; the singer 
sings an accompaniment and the orchestra does it, and 
does it beautifully ; without a note being borrowed the 
effect of Mendelssohn's fairy music in the Aidsummer 
Night's Dream is reproduced, On the other hand, Friar 
Lawrence, often carelessly acted and read in the play, 
rises in the opera to great dignity and importance ; his 
two longest solos are now omitted, but he sermonizes 
the young people in good round style and performs the 
marriage service in front of the footlights, 

It is not our intention to follow the numbers of the 
score in detail, but rather to congratulate the present 
generation of the musical world on the acquisition of 
another new and beautiful opera, and the possession of 
one more able and prolific composer; and on the fact 
that the most delightful, the most absorbing, and the 
most luxurious of amusements is at any rate likely to last 
our time. 


THE MAGAZINE GALORE. 


MAGAZINE has long been known as among the 
useful adjuncts to the business of a large pubiish- 

ing house, and it would seem that it is now becoming 
recognized as an indispensable appliance of any whose 
operations are on a grand scale. Already there are in 
our three publishing cities fourteen of the book-publish- 
ing firms—very possibly more which we do not recall— 
which among them issue twenty-one periodicals, varying 
in grade from quarterly and professional or scientific re- 
views to weekly and juvenile journals, a majority of 
which have come into life within a very short time. Be- 
side these are New York branches of three London 
houses publishing eight magazines, and after another 
month at least two—rumor says four—more of our prom- 
inent publishers are to give us new monthilies, so that 
before long it seems quite probable that every publisher 
will have his periodical as an essential part of his equip- 
ment. In addition to the novelties which make their ap- 
pearance under auspices of this sort there are constantly 








foundly true, for in his time art and religion had com- 
bined to form an ideal which, like all abstract conceptions, | 
was inexhaustible; modern society has indeed generally 
accepted Raphael’s conception of the Virgin till we gaze | 
with a certain strange awe at those of Angelico or John | 
Bellini—so different, and yet so lovely. 

Turning from painting to poetry, we know that nearly | 
all Shakespeare’s stories, even the very charecters and | 
dialogues, had been treated before by inferior men; and 
there seems to be a fascination in the tales themselves 
which, notwithstanding that Shakespeare has occupied 
the ground, leads every literary man to say something, 
be it only in allusion, on the passion of Juliet or the fate of 
Desdemona. It is needless to quote less-known examples 
to show how the very fairy tales of different countries were 
the same with other names, till comparative mythology 
finally proves to us that the conceptions which men have 
gradually evolved for purposes of art were originally the 
same and few in number; enough has been said to account 
for that instinct by which musicians have always sought 
to clothe with their most precious fancies those themes 
which are most widely known and universally understood. 
It is impossible in an opera to give those explanations 
which are requisite for the comprehension of a story, 
hence the convenience of taking a drama generally 
known foratheme. J wust, besides that Goethe’s poem 
ig read by all educated people, was acted asa drama very 
successfully, both in Paris and London, for two or three 
seasons before the opera appeared ; so that all which in it 
is merely supposed to have happened was supplied by | 
the memory of the audience. The older Italian writers 
composed opera after opera on the same libretto. Ros- 
sini’s Barbiere supplanted that of Paesiello, and the 
operatic genealogy of Romeo and Julict goes back from 
Gounod to Bellini, from Bellini to Vaccaj, to Zingarelli, 
and so on to one or two others whose memory is lost in 
antiquity. 

It is not long ago, however, that English-speaking 
people were very jealous of any adaptation or other med- 
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being made independent effurts at the establishment of 
literary and journalistic enterprises. The mania—for it 
is scarcely less—prevailed in England for many months 
before it appeared here, and there it still continues with- 
out prospect of abatement, unless it spends itself by 
every successful writer’s becoming possessed of a maga- 
zine of his own, or by the exhaustion of names for new 
essays,—a contingency which seems by no means remote 
when we find old titles revived ; the right to new ones 
challenged by persons who claim to have registered them 
for their own use ; almost every noted locality in ‘London 
—e.g., Hanover Square, Pall Mall, St. Paul’s, Belgravia, 
Temple Bar, Cornhill, Broadway, etc., etc—employed as 
names for new publications; and even such graceless 
imitations of established rivals as those which confront 
Punch with a Judy and a Toby, “ whose bark,” observes 
The London Review, “ will shortly be upon the sea of 
literature.” Here we have no difficulties of this kind, 
but graver ones might have been supposed to exist in 
the immense cost of labor and materials for printing, in 
the universal business prostration, the general distrust 
and uncertain aspect of the future, and in the occupation 
of every eligible field by well established publications. 
Notwithstanding all these considerations the number of 
new ventures here is likely to.be hardly less proportion. 
ately than in London. The enumeration of those which 
have been essayed, say from the commencement of The 
Galary, would filla pamphlet of moderate proportions. 
To go back a very few months, remembering the new 
journals one hears cried on the streets, and the new forms 
one sees each week on the news-stand, gives a conviction 
of extraordinary literary activity. Aside from the trash 
—the Kitchen Corners and Chambermaid’s Delights, the 
Prize Fighter’s Joys and Tattler’s Teapots, which, of 
course, are the most numerous—and aside too from innu- 
merable more or less disguised advertising sheets, there 
is no inconsiderable proportion of the newcomers of a 
more than respectable character. We have new quar- 
terlies of Law, of Medicine, of Speculative Philosophy ; 








dling with Shakespeare. Verdi's Macbeth was a failure. 
Nicolai’s Falstaff the same. Rossini’s Otel/o—one of his 


new monthlies of Natural History, of Art, of Music, of 
Numismatics, of the Davis Family; a publication of 


finest works—was barely endured in England and here, some sort and of some merit from nearly every live col- 
and its revival this year was probably the reason that | lege in the country ; our first creditable fashion weekly ; 


the public have been so slow to recognize the great 
merits of Signor Pancani ; aud we find on all sides an ex- 
pression of satisfaction that M. Gounod has adhered so 
closely to the text of Romeo and Juliet, and a sort of re- 
sentment at the introduction of the character of the 


numberless admirable innovations in juvenile journal- 
ism ; three presentable weeklies whose business is to 
| wrangle with ability over the tariff—all these and more 
like unto them, coming from almost as many parts of the 
country, date as it were from yesterday, yet not a few of 
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‘tive, The cases which are problematical are those of the 
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us would be sorely annoyed at having to relinquish any 
of them. 

Without doubt, however, we shall presently begin to 
encounter predictions that these new magazines cannot 
help but fail. Just as, even for months after its success 
had ceased to be a matter of doubt, Zhe Round Table 
was pursued with assertions of its inevitable suspension, 
FO our new contemporaries must encounter the obstacles 
of the malevolent envy and thoughtless babbling of peo 
ple who, incapable of making any worthy effort them- 
selves, cannot endure to see the success of other people’s 
efforts. In fact, in view of the hard times and the num- 
ber of the new aspirants to public favor, there will be 
more than usual show of reason in the prophecies of 
failure. Nevertheless, we think it is quite safe to as- 
sume the probable success of all of the new enterprises 
which have merit enough to deserve it. We lock in fact 
rather for additions to their numbers from new quar- 
ters-—from Baltimore and San Francisco, for instance, 
-both of which have of late been sending out books that 
will bear comparison with those of the best American 
and European publishers, yet are without a native pert. 
odical literature—than for any material diminution, 
That Messrs. Putnam and Lippincott will do well with 
their new monthiies is a matter of course, The one be 
‘gins with the experience, the prestige, and many of the 
writers acquired by one of the most justly celebrated of 
American magazines, with which the new generation of 
ambitious young writers will be only too glad to have 
their names associated, For Mr, Lippincott, who has ew 
tablished in the most absolutely unintellecttial of all the 
freat cities in Christendom one of the leading publish 
ite heiieer in the world, anything but success is imporsi 
ble, Under atispices like these nothing is pPrecarioua, 
Possunt qitiet poaae didentuy, Besides, even if for a tine 
theiy inagavines should not bring in adequate returns for 
the capital invested in them, they atill must at enee be 
eome indirectly profitable by their value as advertise 
ments to the establishments whenee they emanate, In 
many ways it is nearly out of the question that a book- 
publishing house of repute and large business connec 
tions should find a periodical otherwise than remunera- 


newcomers that have no such alliance to lean upon until | 
they demonstrate their right to live, Here the croakers | 
have recent precedents in abundance,— Vanity Fair, Mrs, 
Grundy, Northern Lights, The Crescent Monthly, The Pa- 
cifie Monthly, The Social Science Review. In each of these 
cases, however, and in several more which it hardly 
needs prophetic insight to add to the number by antici- 
pation, the event is quite accountable either by an ex- 
amination of the periodical itself or by circumstances of 
time, location, or editorial management. That the taste 
of the public for literature has grown as well as its ap- 
petite, is attested both by recent successes which a very 
few years ago could have found no sustaining clientage, 
and by recent failures which would once have secured 
approbation in point of scholarship and refinement. We 
cannot, of course, look for the extinction of the shabby 
and vicious in periodical literature, which has acquired 
under a different state of things a foothold whence it can- 
not be dislodged. But we think that for the future, 
even in the most popular sort of light writing, there will 
be a demand for work of a higher grade, for scholarship, 
force, and originality, that until recently could not have 
been appreciated, and that even now, possibly, cannot be 
supplied in sufficient quantity. 

That there is room for several more magazines of the 
better class, that there are plenty of people who know 
how to enjoy good writing, yet who have not time nor 
inclination to go to bound books in search of it and who 
therefore will sustain periodicals that give it to them, 
there can be no doubt. Among this class of readers, too, 
the demand will grow with the supply, so that, as the 
number of readers is also increasing, that of the maga- 
zines may likewise do so with benefit rather than disad- 
vantage to those which already exist. I/urper and The 
Atlantic, for instance, have not merely not lost in point 
of circulation because of The Galazy and Iours at Home, 
but have probably on the whole more readers than if 
these had never been commenced ; and if Putnam’s or 
Lippincott’s shall in some way prove more attractive than 
any of their older rivals, and acquire a circulation equal to 
theirs, it will not necessarily follow that the circulation 
of their predecessors must be lessened. The effects of 
the disjointed and fragmentary habits of thought gener- 
ated both in readers and writers of newspapers and mag- 
eZines is a question by itself; but for the purely mercan- 
tile aspect of popular literature and for the rudimentary 
education of young writers we have no doubt that the 
niultiplication of magazines is a good thing. Of courre 
we are not to be understood as advising that every one 











with literary aspirations shall provide himself with a 








magazine on the general chances of finding readers. No 
one who has not tried it for himself can form any idea of 
the outlay, the patience, the industry, the disappoint- 
ments, that must precede any return from a literary en- 
terprise of whatever grade; so that for any one to essay 
the task without practical experience of its inevitable 
difficulties is one of the maddest pieces of folly conceiv- 
able. What we do mean is that at present, and proba- 
bly for many years to come, there will be no foundation 
for the stereotyped outcry against every new and novel 
periodical that it must necessarily fail. Such predictions 
were very confidently urged in England in the case of 
the weekly reviews of the type of Ze Spectator and The 
Suturday Review ; and when the field of the old halfa- 
crown magazines—The Gentleman’s, Blackwood, Fraser, 
The Dublin University, Bentley—began to be claimed by 
the first of the host of cheaper rivals that have at least 
quadrupled within a few years, the same assertion was 
made, Yet still in England they continue to appear, ap- 
parently to prosper, certainly to give very good reading 


at very little cost. Just the same thing, we doubt not, 


we are to see here. In ten years, perhaps in five, we 
may have halfa-dozen journals of that order in which 
at present Zhe Round Table and The Nation are the 
avant couricra, While of respectable monthlies we see no 
reason why there should not be fifty. The young New 
Jersey periodical, The Northern Monthly—which only 
needs an editor who knowa the difference between Io 
mer and Horace to make it a literary success—las dem 
onstrated that a magazine need not necessarily be pul 
lished in a great city, if by any other means it can col 
lect A distinctive stall of contributors and ean muster in 
its own region, whatever that may be, A respectable 
nucleus of subscribers, Bo thefe secs to be ho reason 
that half-a-dozen Southern nad Western, and at least one 
Pacifie eity should not do what Newark has done, Mag 
azines of such sort could not look for national cireula 
tion, but—like many of the New York journals which 
are never seen out of certain eommercial regions, The 
Wine Press, The Rilliard Cue, The Tobaeeo Leaf, Our 
Mutual Fricnd—they might gain a very respectable 
livelihood in their own community, 

There is one measure of paramount importance that 


}must be hastened by the literary revival which is to 


take place, if not immediately, in a very short time, 
Magazine-writing will become little less than a profes- 
sion, a new class among us, and its members must be 
paid, Publishers will thus be forced to secure protec- 
tion through an international copyright against the 
people who sell gratuitously gotten English magazine- 
work at lower prices than they can offer that which 
they must buy. This protection once obtained, the 
American writer will begin to be a recognized personage, 
the American publisher to have the means of adequately 
paying him, the American periodical to be free from an 
unequal competition and from the gravest of the difli- 
culties which withstand its prosperity. 


NE SUTOR ULTRA. 
V HEN Apelles so cruelly snubbed the critical cob- 
bler, as Pliny relates, he favored posterity with a 
maxim as full of practical wisdom as any of the Proverbs 
of Solomon. The only other, indeed, that can be com- 
pared to it for sententious profundity is its familiar Eng- 
lish counterpart, Mind your own business. One, indeed, 
is the complement and correlative of the other ; both we 


are rather inclined to endorse in theory than to follow in 
practise. The rarest of accomplishments, and the last 


we learn, is to know what not to say, to say only what 
we know. Doubtless, it is wisely so ordained by Provi- 


dence as an encouragement to social intercourse ; for if 
knowledge were to be made the condition of conversa. 


tion, the world would be nearly as still as in the time that 
Dr. Holmes tells of, when the agreement being made that 
all the people of the earth should shout “ Boo ” at a given 
instant to wake the people in the moon, everybody re- 


mained perfectly quiet to listen to the rest.. In fact, Tal- 
leyrand’s rule, never to talk of what he understood, 
seems to be generally adopted, though not always with 
Talleyrand’s brilliancy and success, Perhaps, if we lim- 
ited our application of the precept to talk, no great harm 


would be done; on the contrary, it is rather a pleasure 


| than otherwise to hear people talk of what they don’t 


understand. If we happen to know more of the subject 
than the talker, we feel an agreeable sense of superiority ; 
if not, we are glad to be on equal ground. Instructive 
talkers are usually bores. Johnson and Coleridge and 
those other tyrants of conversation must have been insuf- 
ferably wearisome to their wretched admirers; and we 
quite sympathize with the feeling which left a Parlia- 
ment of empty benches to be edified by the wisdom of 
Edmund Burke, 
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If we were satisfied to blow off all our ignorance jn the 
soap-bubbles of talk, the damage would be confined to 
the amount of lye in their basis; but we are not, The 
trouble is that we are constantly extracting the delete. 
rious essence, and bottling it up in deeds enough to poison 
or paralyze a life. In other words, to drop the metaphor 
we are continually trying to do things we do not under. 
stand, and trying oftenest and with the greatest relish to 
do precisely those things we understand least, A vast 
amount of thought and time and energy is thus allowed 
to dribble away in a thousand insignificant rilletg that, 
concentrated in a single channel, would have overleaped 
all barriers and swept us safely down to the open port 
where fame and fortune await the happy voyager, It jg 
the one-ideaed men that achieve all the grand sueceggeg 
in life; the men who, having ascertained exactly what 
they can do best, give themselves up to that one Object 
mind and body, heart and soul, never pausing nor turp. 
ing aside till their purpose is accomplished. And the 
number of such men might be greater if human natare 
were not so weak, Itis given to most of us to do atlegat 
one thing well, if it be only to turn a hand-organ or edit 
a religious paper. Wecall it having a forte. Morexam. 
ple: Dr. Holland’s forte is to be moralist and Young 
Man's Guide; Mr. Tilten’s forte is to write poetry for 
babies about kittens and flies ; Mr. Emerson's forte is to be 
unintelligible ; General Garibaldi’s forte is to make ean. 
dles and be a heroic fool ; a Bostonian’s forte is to live in 
Boston, have revelations, and be a superior maha, But 
it is the misfortune and curse of ouF nature that the vory 
thing we do beat reetis to tia (except in the last dase) 
alwaya the one thing least worth doing, What ove 
neighbor does is the great thing, and surely if lie lng 
done it We ean do it too, Neeretly We afte all eonvineed 
that there ia nothing whieh we ean't do ever ao imieh 
better than our neighbor, who isa clever fellow and snare 
enough in his way, bat nothing remarkable, no geniua, 
Ho we set to work to exeel that worthy but ordinary evea- 
ture in his own provines, and, as we never know what 
prodigious asses we generally make of ourselves, fancy 
we have done wonderfully well, and continue to hug the 
delusion that it is better to do many things ill than one 
thing well, Real versatility is, of course, a charming 
thing, but as rare as itis charming. Nowadays, at least, 
Adiirable Crichtons are angelically few. 


So, inspite of Apelles’ well-meant admonition, the world 
is full of cobblers who cannot by any persuasion be in 
duced to stick to their last. Everybedy knows the strik. 
ing examples: Liston, who, a born comedian, believed 
to the last that tragedy was his forte; Ifaydon, who 
might have been a good writer if he had not preferred to 
be a bad painter; Richelieu, who always cherisbed the 
notion that he was a better poet than statesman ; and, to 
come to our own day, Mr. Ruskin, who spoiled a first- 
class art critic when he permitted Carlyle and conceit to 
make him a fourth-rate political economist. So, too, among 
our own countrymen, in the instances we have mentioned 
above, Dr. Holland chooses to be a mediocre poet rather 
than a first-class moralist and Young Man’s Guide; Mr. 
Tilton abandons his evident vocation as a companion 
and rival to Mother Goose to be a very inferior editor ; 
Mr. Emerson tries to be intelligible, and succeeds in being 
silly ; General Garibaldi, who may rank as a countryman 
in virtue of his being an American citizen, abandons the 
manufacture of candles, which he understands, for the 
manufacture of kingdoms, which he doesn’t, and is snuffed 
out. Indeed, America seems to be prolific in aspiring and 
unhappy cobblers; probably our political and _ social 
institutions furnish the sufficient reason. In a republic 
where all things are possible and where every man is 28 
good as every other man, and a profane sight better, it is 
natural that one should grow into almost unlimited faith 
in one’s own individual possibilities. Of course there is 
no good reason why we should not indulge ourselves in 
the contemplation of as much prospective greatness of 
good fortune as we choose, provided we do not let our 
aspirations interfere with our duties, But we are 
apt to be like that unlucky pedler of china in the 
Arabian Nights, who dreamt he was a prince, and using 
his princely prerogative of kicking a servant, smashed 
his stock in trade and woke to unensured and total 
ruin. Once a man delivers himself over to the de- 
lusion that he is born for better things, he is in a fair 
way to become a torment to himself and a nuisance to 
everybody else ; to worry his family, disgust his friends, 
and be a laughing-stock to his enemies. Unhappily it is 
a delusion to which the best of men are prone, and 
which especially obtains in a republic. When every 
cobbler can look from his bench into a shining perspec- 
tive of offices and honors with the White House itself to 
close the vista, it is not at all surprising that he should 
be unwilling to stick to his last. Since a tailor has been 
adorned with the laticlave and the fasces, why nota cob. 
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bler, who is every bit as good as a tailor—nay, if we may | 
trust an ancient and invidious adage, as old, probably, as 
the first unpaid tailor’s bill, nine times better than the | 
pest of tailors. Of course the thing is possible, and how | 
awiftly the scantiest possibilities are; transmuted into | 
golden probabilities inthe subtle alchemy of hope! So 
our cobbler falls to dreaming purple dreams and forgets 
his lapstone ; he shuts his eyes to seo the prospect clearer ; 
he leaves his last to talk the matter over with his neigh- 
por, who, having similar visions of his own, secretly con- 
temns and derides him ; eventually he goes to a primary 
meeting, he is engulfed in the maelstrom of politics, he 
sinks to be a common councilman, perhaps he descends 
into the black abyss of Congress, and then—% Poe him- 
self might be staggered to resuscitate him into respecta- 
bility and usefulpess from those inky depths. ‘The con- 
sequence is that a great many very good cobblers are 
being constantly converted into very indiflerent statesmen 
and heroes and brigadier-generals and savers of the 
republic generally, unprofitable to themselves and every- 
body elae, 

Something, too, must be charged to the restless, vain, 
ambitious, self-reliant American character. It is the 
especial privilege and delight of the free and happy 
American citizen to believe that whatever anybody else 
las done he can do a“ little’ better if le tries, So he 
is relieved from that embarrassment and dittidence which 
Joes favored mortals feel in venturing an opinion on sub 
jects whereon they are not informed, Tis rerene, and 
even subline, faith in himself and his powers is superior 
to doubt of hesitation, and there are not many depart 
fenta of hitman ekill of industry of taste wherein he 
does Hot feel Litteelf competent to deliver final judge 
nent, He willeriehaseulptor by his contenipt for then 
eione gala,” or eritieally Relitehice A pletur OFA polie fs 
readily and eonfidently aa he would judge of the quality 
of petroleum or pliaddy, Coleridge's cockney whe, on 
being applauded by the poet for ealling a waterfall 
“majestic,” erowned his praise with the addition that 
"it was the most majestickest waterfall he ever see,” eould 
be paralleled by almost any American tourist, Among 
the editors of our country newspapers, also, we might 
find him a few formidable rivals, Those gentlemen 
especially who have been wagging their ears over our 
recent review of Authrina have probably robbed St. 
Crispin of some faithful followers, Probably this is the 
reason that the universal Yankee nation has been so uni- 
versally snubbed and Iaughed at throughout Europe to 


adegree which not even our British cousins, who, in this 


respect at least, 80 much resemble us, have had to en. 
dare. Some day, perhaps, we shall learn to hold our 
tongues and mind our business and heed the advice of 
Apelles; but, if we were not too patriotic, we should ex- 
press our conviction that that happy day will probably 
be the Last. 





CRITICISMS WRITTEN FOR THE ROUND TABLE. 
BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S8.1L., 
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GOULD'S 


ENGLISH, 
GOOD ENGLISH. 
‘ No. V. 

N my last letter I commented upon the apologies 

which Mr. Gould has put forth for certain acknowl- 
edged errors in his Good English; the said apologies 
being that the work is in the first edition, and that he 
had sometimes read the proof-sheets superficially. I have 
now to revert to certain disputed errors which he de- 
fends, and to notice the defence itself; and I do this the 
less reluctantly because one error speciously defended is 
productive of more evil than would result from a dozen 
errors which might justly be attributed to inadvertence. 

I regret that anything in my criticisms should have 
given offence to Mr. Gould. I regret that he should 
have taken offence when no offence was intended. He 
who assumes the office of public critic, should himself be 
Prepared to submit to the ordeal of public criticism 
through which he has made others pass. Mr. Gould, 
while praising in general terms the accuracy of my lan- 
guage in The Dean's Hnglish, commented upon what he 
considered to be errors of mine in that book. For the 
correction of any real errors, I sincerely thank Mr. 
Gould; and here let me assure him that I no more lay 
claim to infallibility than to omniscience. As for my 
Criticisms on his Good English, I have but followed the 
example which he has set me, and am not conscious of 
having in any way spoken discourteously of him. His 
book might be made a valuable contribution to English 


ETC. 


will learn from my criticisms on his essays more than I 
have learned from his criticisms on my book.” It would 
be unbecoming in me to dispute with Mr. Gould on this 
delicate point. Indeed, I have no need to doso. I ad- 
mit that I Aave learnt from his criticisms more than it is 
probable he has learnt from mine. Let me enumerate 
my gains from this source: I have learnt from Mr. 
Gould’s example, that a writer on the proprieties of lan. 
guage may say of a certain Latin quotation respecting 
matters of taste, that “the proverb is something musty”! 
I have Jearnt also that it is not considered inelegant to 
say of a certain word, “it smacks of attempted prettiness 
in style ;” and that we may even intensify the expression 
and say, “‘i-ther’ and ‘ ni-ther’ smacks strongly” of pe- 
culiarity, etc. I have learnt likewise that a corrector of 
the English of other writers may, himself, indulge in 
slang, and say, “if he attempts [this should be attempt] 
to imitate the style of another, however good that style 
may be in the original, he will certainly come to grief”! 
Moreover, I lave learnt that there are very valuable 
privileges attaching to the office of public eritic ; privi 
leges from the enjoyment of which my ignorance, un 
fortunately, had previously debarred me. Thanks to 
Mr. Gould, | now see that it is quite admissible for a 
critie to palliate, in hia own writings, the errors which 
he censures in the writings of another, Mr. Gould's i] 
lustrations of this are most simple and appropriate, The 
following is his condemnation of Dean Alford’s mig 
placing of the adverb “only.” LT quote from Good Mags 
lish, py. 182, 188: 
(hieen'a English, pitagraph 
Hines,” ete 


"This enid alan only fo odduy hikes 


Head,  oeeue only three linea.’ 


ji. dd. “this doubling only fikes plide inh aw yl 
lahle,” ete liead, " takes jilae sony in a 
Biuflible-* 

p. 142. '' whieh ean only he derided when those 
CiPeiiistiiees Are hnhownh.’ Tlead, “enn 
be decided only when,” ete 

Pp. 166, " will ou/y say that it praduees," ete 
Jiend, * L will eay only that it produces.” 

p. 170. "itis said that this ean analy be filled in 


this.? Head, t ean be filled in only thus.” 

Pp. 210, “Ttean only be weed as expressing deter 
mination,” Head, * can be used only as 
expressing determination.” 

p, 221, "This... oly conveys the sense,” ete. 

Read, *t conveys only the sense.” 

p. 288. * I can’on/y regard them as Scotticisms.” 
Read, * regard them only as Scotficisms.” 
taken together.” 
only when taken together.” 

368. "I can only deal with the complaint in a 
general way.’’ Read, ‘deal with the com- 
plaint only én a general way.” 

So also, on page 60 of Good English, Mr. Gould condemns 

the same error in a work by Dean ‘Trench, from which 

he quotes as follows: “It is undoubtedly becoming dif- 
ferent from what it has been, but ox/y different in that it 
is passing into another stage of its developement.” Mr. 

Gould adds, ‘this should be ‘ different only.” But when 

a similar error is pointed out in Mr. Gould's Good Eng- 

lish (see Criticism I[.)—O that is quite another thing ! It is 

clearly right to condemn the expression “ only different,” 
in the above sentence ; but it is not at all right to con- 
demn the expression “ only takes,” in a sentence of Mr. 

Gould’s. The simple reason for which is, that i is If. 

Gould’s—an admirable illustration of the old saying, 

“Orthodoxy means my dory, heterodoxy means another 

man’s dory.” 

It really is very delightful to be a critic, and be thus 
privileged in one’s use of expressions; and Iam deeply 
indebted to Mr. Gould for opening my eyes to the riches 
of my inheritance ; and, in his compassion for my igno- 
rance, kindly multiplying examples of the way in which 
my wealth may be advantageously employed. If I con- 
demn an author for writing so ambiguously “as to leave 
the reader in doubt whether certain words relate to what 
immediately precedes, or to what follows them” (see 
Good English, p. 110), and am afterward caught in the 
comniission of the same error (see Criticism III), and 
the public are challenged to come to any definite conclu- 
sion as to which of two meanings I intended to convey, 
I perceive that the proper course to adopt is to act on 
the old showman’s principle and tell my critics to “ take 
their choice.” 

This is indeed politic; and, in these days of plagiarism 
when distinctions between meum and tvam are often 
utterly ignored, we cannot value too highly the example 
which Mr. Gould sets us in drawing, as he does, a very 
broad line between what is his own and what is another's. 
For example, in Zhe Queen's English, the Dean of Can- 
terbury uses the expression “ more decisive ;” Mr. Gould 
objects to it, and asks, ‘‘ Does the Dean hold that ‘de 
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Philology, and one that would be read with advantage 
by all. Bat it is not perfect now ; and his defence of the 
errors which have ben pointed out in it is, both in mat- 
ter and in manner, anything but praiseworthy. 

He says: “My modest belief is, that he [Mr. Moon] 








and thereby be made “ more decisive ;” but that “ wni- 
versality” and “totality” cannot possibly be otherwise 
than perfect or complete ; he very wisely abstains from 
entering upon any defence of the condemned expres- 
sions, and says, with amusing brevity, that he does not 
assent to his critic’s objection. 

In a former criticism I stated that Mr. Gould speaks of 
a word under the similitude of a counterfeit coin, and 
afterward of its being “ purified” by an “ endorsement.” 
Mr. Gould, in refutation of the charge, says: “I beg 
leave to assure Mr. Moon that I do not speak of a word 
‘as a coin” The word ‘coin’ is not in that part of my 
book, I speak of the making, passing, and circulating 
of currency (which, if 1 must again for Mr. Moon’s ben- 
efit refer to a dictionary, means ‘paper passing for 
money’). Mr. Gould seems to be determined to lay me 
under obligation to him, He not only searches out the 
word “currency” for me, in “a dictionary” (it ia to be 
regretted that he did not give the title of the dictionary), 
but he very considerately selects for me the one special 
This is the 
more kind, inasmuch as Thave been unable to find that 


meaning which Ae considers applicable, 


particular, exclusive meaning in any of our principal 
dictionaries, I have searched Worcester, Webster, Rich 
ardson, Oxilvie, Craig, and Chambers, but allin vain. J 
judge, therefore, that so far from its being (he meaning of 
“eurrency,” it is only a secondary meaning of the word ; 
probably an Americanism, “ Currency” is a term that 
is applicable to anything which passes event as money, 
“Abraliam weighed to Ephron four hundred shekels of 
silver, evivent money with the nierchant,” Gen, xsiii,, 16, 
Whieh, therefore, I stated that Mr, Gotld speaks of a 
Word vider the similitude of a ¢vin, While, ae lie saya, 
lhe feally speaks of a word wider the siimilitide of " paper 
posing for money,” he enuse of the error mitiat in jus 
ties he attributed to him for his having used, in a eon 
the 
whieh is a general term for ‘the aggregate of eoin, 


ventional and repstri¢ited sense, word “eurreney,” 


notes, bills, ete,, in eireulatioa ina country,” If 1 havea 
been misled as to Mr, Gould’s meaning, it is his language 
which has misled me; for he not only speaks of spurious 
currency, but ef its being uneonsciously accepted es gen- 
uine, and mixed up and paid out with “ standard eur- 





reney.” Surely this language is more applicable to coin 


p. 289, ‘and aleo when it is only true of them | than to paper, seeing that, according to the Hacyclopedia 
Read, “trae of them} Britannica, 8th edition, Vol, XV., p. 430, * by the stand- 


ard of money is meant the degree of purity or fineness 
of the metal of which coins are made, and the quantity 
or weight of such metal in them.” But Mr. Gould’s use 
of the word “ currency” is objectionable for another rea- 
son: he uses the word as if it were synonymous with 
promissory note ; whereas the word is descriptive not of a 
part merely, but of the whole—“ the aggregate of coin, 
notes, bills, etc., in circulation in a country.” A prom- 
issory note may be current, as legal tender ; but it is not 
“currency.” That is a technical use of the word which 
a writer on the proprieties of language ought not to 
adopt. Furthermore, were I to grant, for the sake of ar- 
cument, that “currency” means a@ promissory note, I 
should even then have still to learn how a promissory 
note can be purified by an endorsement. 
Lonpon, Nov. 1, 1867. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE DEAN’S ENGLISH. 


jie TUE EpiTor or THE RouyD TABLE: 
Sir: One of my literary friends, in whose judgement 
I have much confidence, has urged me to make a complete 
list, or statement, of the errors in Zhe Dean's English ; 
for the twofold purpose, of justifying my late assertion 
(in Zhe Round Table of November 2) that Mr. Moon’s 
book is very inaccurately written ; and, of enabling those 
persons who have hitherto considered that book a model 
of English composition, to note its numerous blunders 
and to avoid imitating or following them. 

I have already remarked, in a previous Jetter, that, on 
a second reading of Mr. Moon's book, I detected many 
errors which I overlooked in my first hasty perusal; I 
now add, that the more I éxamine the book, the more 
errors I discover. 

It must be borne in mind, that The Dean’s English was 





"| British press. 
ee Per . re . e . ” 2 . 9 is 
cisive’ is an adjective that admits of comparison?” But} only spoke in high terms of Mr. Moon's powers as a cvitic, 


when a similar question is put to Mr. Gould respecting | but also of his style as a writer of English. Indeed, I do 
his use of the expressions “so universally” and “ so to- not remember to have seen a single exception to the style 
tally,” and he is reminded that a decision, in a court of | of Tre Dean’s English in any of the British or American 
law for instance, may be confirmed by a higher tribunal! nott:es of the book ; and I the more incautiously allowed 


written for the avowed purpose of exposing the errors of 
The Queen's English ; and, that the author of the latter 
work was forced by the strictures of the former to a re- 
| construction of his pages. Besides, the former work— 
| former, that is, in my present order of mentioning the 
| two—received the almost universal commendation of the 
The British journals and periodicals not 
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myself to praide ite style in my book, wader the mislead: 


ing of auch general approval by the erities—of whom, 
ainong others, are The Weatminater and Quarterly he 
PIE IEA, 

If, however, the style of the book in question is never: 
theless very faulty, this large amount of praise, impro 
perly bestowed, furnishes the strongest of reasons for an 
exposure of its faults, As Mr, Moon very justly says to 
Dean Alford; such an exposure “is the more necessary, 
because, on account of the position which you hold and 
the literary reputation which you enjoy, your modes of 
expression, if suffered to pass unchallenged, will, probably, 
by-and-by, be quoted in justification of the style of other 
writers who shall presume to damage by example, if not 
by precept, the highway of thought over which all desire 
to travel” (Dean’s English, page 3). 

That—which was properly addressed to Dean Alford— 
may, with equal propriety, be addressed to Mr. Moon, 

One further preliminary remark. As, in the matter of 
style, the relative merits of Zhe Queen’s English and The 
Dean's English will be at least incidentally considered in 
what I shall say, it is proper for me to state that, with 
all quotations deducted, Dean Alford’s book is larger than 
Mr. Moon's, in the proportion of three to one. Therefore, 
if it can be shown that Mr. Moon’s book contains one- 
third of the number of faults that Mr. Moon has detected 
in the dean’s book, the relative merit of the two books, 
in regard to style, must be precisely equal,—Mr. Moon 
being judge of the dean’s work, 

Mr. Moon's book may fairly be criticised in conformity 
to two sets of rules: namely, grammatical rules and Mr. 
Moon's rules. For Mr. Moon in his book, as well as in 
his essays in The Round Table on Good English, has put 
forth certain rules of his own which, although founded 
on no authority other than his own, at least bind him ; as 
he cannot claim to hold another author subject to rules 
by which he himself is not bound. 

I will treat of Mr. Moon’s rules first, as they are of less 
importance than the rules of grammar. 

In The Round Table of July 20 Mr. Moon says: 

“The little word so is often misused in Mr. Gould's Good Eng- 
lish. It occurs four times in four consecutive lines on page 213. 
I there read, ‘ The remainder, not being themselves embarrassed, 
cannot see why the clergymen should be so. But for all that, he 
is 9; itis in the nature of things that he should be so; and he is 
nearly helpless while he remains so.’ ”” 

Following Mr. Moon’s example, I, in turn, quote from 
The Dean's English. 

Page 2: “I therefore publish this my second letter to 
you ; and I do so to draw forth criticism,” etc. 

Page 11: “they do frequently help to make the sense 
clearer, and would do so in this instance.” 

Page 26: “In contending for the law of position, as 
laid down by Lord Kames and others, I do so on the 
ground that,” etc. 

Page 42: “You recommend us to use plainness of 
speech, und when we mean a spade, to say 80,” etc. 

Page 90: “ You constitute yourself a teacher of the 
Queen’s English. Were it not so, I should,” ete. 

Page 92: “If [ had taken my examples, ete., I should 
have been justified in doing so,” ete. 

Page 140: “to turn his words right and left in observ- 
ance of certain rules. The joke is, that he should do so 
after having advised,” ete. 

I call on Mr. Moon to say wherein my use of go “on 
page 213 of Good English” differs from his use of so in 
the cases above cited? and I assure Mr. Moon that bis 
ignoring that “call” will not answer iis purpose. He 
charges me with “ misusing the word;” let him show 
that he has not misused it, by the same rule. My using 
the word “ four times in four consecutive lines” is noth- 
ing to the matter in hand. Any man who understands 
the use of language can see that. Kepetition, here, is no 
part of Mr. Moon’s charge. 

Again. In the paragraph which I have just partly 
quoted from The Round Table of July 20, Mr. Moon says, 
further : 

“So and such are very greatly in favor with demonstrative 
yonng ladies; with them, every beautiful object is either sucha 
beauty! or so beautifull But expressions like those, to be cor- 
rect, must be followed by a relative clause; ¢, g., 8o beautiful 
that all must admire it. Mr. Gould's expression, so totally, is of 
this character; it has no relative clause fullowing it.” 

Very well. Here as elsewhere 1 will compare Mr. 
Moon's precepts with his practice, 

Page 30: “TL may remark that as you so strongly 
advocate our following the Greeks, 1 hope you will be 
consistent,” ete, 

Page 64: " Now, an you appeal so largely to common 
fenae, let me anal,” ete, 

Page 77; “ The exiatence of this paragraph, by which 
1 ao carefully qualify the acceptance, ete,, you utterly ig 
nore,” 

Page 112; “This ought not to be; for the effeet of 
thia error is so ridiculous, and the error iteelf may be so 
easily avoided,” 

I call on Mr, Moon to show me hia “ relative clauses 
following ’’ those go's, 

Again, in The Round Table of August 17, Mr, Moon 
quotes this from Good English: “This book has been 
frequently criticised, but not a word of such eriticiam has 
been seen by the present writer,” ete. ; and he remarks 
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that “auch should be that, because aveh means similar 
but not identien!.” 

Page 47 of The Dean'a English: " There ia a preface 
to the volume, and it accounts for the spelling of auch 
words by,” ete, 

Page 55: "1 am gure that they never dreamt of any 
auch absurdities,” 

Page 73; "You betray the weakness of your cause 
when you have recourse to such a suppression,” 

Page 05; But even a child would tell you that auch 
an expression would be absurd,” 

Page 98: * Yet, believe me, such matters, unimportant 
as they may appear,” ete, 

Page 99: “ And in proportion as you are successful in 
disseminating such notions,” ete, 

Page 107: “ convince us of the advantage to be gained 
by adopting such a course.” 

I make these quotations brief to save space; but a 
fuller quotation would show that in each of the cases 
above cited Mr. Moon's “such” means identical and not 
similar. 

In The Dean's English, page 110, Mr. Moon says to 
Dean Alford: “ Among the peculiarities of style observ- 
able in your essays is your evident fondness for feeble 
expletives which add nothing to the meaning of the sen- 
tences to which they are attached,” Mr, Moon then 
quotes seven sentences from The Queen's English, in 
which the words at all are the expletives, and he quotes 
nothing more in illustration of his charge. This is one 
of the seven: “Some found fault with me for dealing at 
all with the matter.” Mr. Moon adds this comment: ‘I 
should much like to know the origin of the phrase, and 
what difference in the meaning of any of the above sen- 
tences there would be if the words were struck out.” 

That is Mr. Moon’s entire “ case” on the point of “ ex- 
pletives ;’ charge, specification, explanation, and all, 

Dean Alford says, in defence of expletives (Queen's 
English, page 273): 

“In writing, we often want them to redress the balance of a 
halting sentence, when any other way of doing 80 would mar the 
sense; or, to give weight to a term otherwise feeble; or, to fill 
out a termination which, without them, would be insignificant in 
sound, For these reasons the occasional use of expletives must 
be tolerated.” 

That is a well-reasoned and a well-expressed defence 
of expletives. It is a complete answer to Mr. Moon’s 
cavilling. But let us see whether Mr. Moon, who is so 
intolerant of expletives in other people’s writings—al- 
though he can find but seven in Dean Alford’s book, 
which book is three times as large as his own,—let us 
see, I say, whether Mr. Moon uses expletives. 

Page vii.: “ How far I have succeeded, each individual 
reader will determine for himself.” 

Page ix.: “ Improvements, it is true, have been made 
in some of the paragraphs.” 

Page 11: “ though the defective position of words can 
never be compensated for by commas, they do frequently 
help,” ete. 

Page 13: “while noticing these ghostly existences, I 
may just remark,” ete. 

Page 21: “and yet it was evidently not of single indi- 
viduals in social intercourse, etc., but of giving promi- 
nenco to single individuals.” 

Page 29; ‘“cke out the meaning of an active verb, 
given without any tense whatever.” 

Page 35; “In some sentences your pronouns have ac- 
tually no nouns to which they apply.” 

I stop at the seventh instance, because seven is the 
number of “expletives” found by Mr. Moon in the 
dean’s whole book ; but the reader hereof can see, by the 
pages I cite, that the “ expletives” in Mr. Moon’s book 
are abundant, and he may infer that there are scores of 
them not here quoted. 

It is needless to comment on this matter of expletives, 
Dean Alford shows that they are proper to be used, under 
certain circumstances, and Mr. Moon himself uses them 
under almost all circumstances, Hence the folly of his 
criticism on the dean, 

Mr. Moon, in The Round Table, August 17, refers to 
the following sentence of mine—Good Hnglish, paye 116: 
“ Although from the dean’s statements, passim, in The 
Queen's English, it seems that his book has been very 
frequently criticised in England, not a word of such 
criticiam, except such as the dean himeelf quotes, lias 
ever been seen by the present writer; a statement which 
muat relieve him from the charge,” ete. 

Mr, Moon ia happy to find several “errora” in that 
kentence ; to one of which—my use of “auch "—I have 
already referred, Here ia another: Te saya that my 
second use of “ statoment ” in tautology / 

I have, in my discussions with Mr, Moon, #o frequently 
referred to his seeming ignorance of the meaning of 
English words that it would seem almont tautological (1 
here uae the word aecording to his notion of its meaning) 
on my part to enquire whether he knows the meaning 
of tautology? It means “a repetition of the same mean- 
ing in different words ;" as, in Addison's lines, 

* The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day," 
But a repetition of the same word or words is another 
matter, That is merely “ repetition,” and is not at all 
tautology. And, as I elaewhere remarked, repetition is 
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not necessarily a fault; but, on the contrary, it in often A 
merit in the constriction of a nentenes, 

In the instance selected by Me, Moon the charge at 
repetition as a fault would be preposterous —as the readop 
ean pee for himself, Hut to eall it tautology,” an Mp 
Moon does, ia to betray ignorance of the meaning of the 
word, And that is not all, 1 will waive the question of 
My, Moon’s ignoranee in the premises, and | wil] even 
admit, for the sake of argument, that to repeat a word jq 
a sentence, after an interval of six lines, is tautology; and 
I will further admit that tautology is a fault, whieh of 
course it is, whether I admit itor not, Then let ug gee 
whether Mr, Moon is ever guilty of tautology, 

A writer generally “takes heed to his ways” in hig 
preface ; he is apt to be exact and accurate there, if any. 
where, I find on 

Page viii,; 1 have given, in pasate) salennne in thig 
edition, the sentences as originally published in Gogg 
Words and condemned in The Dean’s Hnglish ; and the 
altered sentences as they now appear,” ete, 

Page xi, : “ that he who had honored me with his ex. 
pressions of friendship, and had thought it quite consis. 
tent with friendship that he should,” ete. 

I hope that Mr, Moon will henceforth keep quiet on 
“tautology.” : 

In The Round Table of July 20, Mr. Moon quotes thig 
sentence of mine: “I would like, now, briefly to call 
your attention to,” etc. And he remarks on it, that 
should must be substituted for would, because “ would jg 
not pure English,” in that sentence, 

Ihave already replied to that remark of Mr. Moon's, 
treating the question ‘on its merits.” 1 will now offer 
a practical comment on the same point by Mr. Moon 
himself, which may be thus described: Moon vs, Moon, 
On page 78 of The Dean's Hnglish is this sentence; “] 
assure you that, were you not the Dean of Canterbury, 
I would not answer your remarks.” ‘That is to say, Mr, 
Moon uses the word*exactly as 1 use it. We both intend 
to express by it, and do expross by it, the idea of intent, 
choice, volition ; which idea should does not convey, 

I must say a few words here about a careless blunder 
of my own in The Round Table of October 19. This is 
my first opportunity to refer to it, since I saw the error 
in print. In that paper lask Mr. Moon why he uses 
the adjective strange instead of the adverb strangely, in 
a sentence that I quote from him. Judging from Mr, 
Moon's praciice on adjectives and adverbs, I am in some 
doubt whether the author of Ze Dean's English can so 
answer that question as to justify himself; but as the 
question was itself a blunder, I prefer to anticipate the 
answer, by saying that the verb “sounds ” in Mr. Moon's 
sentence is used in its neuter, or intransitive, sense, and 
it therefore requires the adjective instead of the adverb, 
The adjective ‘‘sounds” wrong, but it is right, neverthes 
less. 

In my next communication, I will treat of Mr. Moon's 
actual errorsin style and grammar, and of some instances 
of his bad taste as a writer, EDWARD 8, GOULD, 


THAT. 
To Tne Eprror or Tit Rounp TABLE: 
Sir: I would like to enquire whether Mr. Gould uses 
that correctly in the following sentences, which I quote 


from his letter of October 12, published in Tne Round 
TABLE of November 2; 


“Mr. Moon uses the word such in precisely the way 
that he says I must not use it.”—1st paragraph. 

“He uses the possessive in the way that my specifica- 
tions require it to be used,”—10th paragraph. 

“Mr. Moon frequently uses so in the same manner that 
he tells me that ‘demonstrative young ladies’ use it.”"— 
3d paragraph. 

The clauses introduced by that, in the extracts quoted 
above, are restrictive or explanatory of the nouns which 
they respectively follow ; hence the word that, in each 
instance, ought to be, whether it is or not, a relative 
pronoun, If it is a relative, how can it be parsed? In 
what caso is it? In the third extract the sense is 
obscure, If the clause, “he tella me,” is used parenthetl- 
cally, in the sense of as he tells me, then the first that 
must belong to the next clause, ahd is superfluous, Iflt 
is a relative pronoun introducing the clause "that he 
tella me,” do not the words" aame, that,” relate to the 
act of felling, and not to the act of waing?—which is non 
sense, It aeoma to mo that in the frat and second que 
tations in which should be substituted for (hat, ‘The 
last Kentence quoted eannot be made ' good Hngliah 
Without being reconatrueted, Of course Mr, Gould writed 
with very great care when replying to ao renowned 6 
eritic as Mr, Moon, and ja any ease it eould hardly be 
expected that the samo mistake would occur three timed 
in one short letter; therefore, 1 suppose that he ia pre 
pared to maintain the correctness of the use in question, 
If so, I should be glad to hear from him, 

Yours respectfully, 
Battimone, November 12, 1867, 


J, W. W. 
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REVIEWS, 


All books designed fur review in TH HOtTND TARLA fiat be sent 
to this affice, 
GERMAN WORKS ON UNGLISI* 
li, 


fi it was the diseovery of Sanskrit that afforded the 
A key to modern philology generally, and to Aryan 
philology in particular, 80 it was the discovery and analy 
sisof the fragments of the Gothic translation of the Serip 
tures that paved the way for a scientific philology of the 
Teutonic languages, * Without Gothic,” says Jacob 
Grimm, “ there would have been only twilight in German 
philology, never day.” This translation, which is said to 
have included the whole of the Old and New Testaments, 
with the exception of the books of Kings, was executed 
about the year 860 by Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths inhab- 
iting the district between the Danube and Mount Ilamus, 
and was used by the Goths generally during most of the 
stormy period of their existence, down as far as the ninth 
century at least. After this the translation as well as 
the language itself disappears from history almost entire- 
ly; the Goths having seemingly, instead of imposing like 
the Romans their language and manners upon the people 
whom they subdued, assimilated themselves to their new 
circumstances and neighbors. Thus it continued for | 
nearly seven hundred years, when, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there came to light in the Abbey of Werden what 
proved to be a large portion of the Gothic translation of 
the Gospels. This splendid manuscript, dating from the 
end of the fifth century, after some variety of fortune, 
was taken by Count Kénigsmark at the siege of Prague 
in1648 and sent to Stockholm. It was afterward bought 
by Count de la Gardie, bound in solid silver, and pre- 
sented to the library of the University of Upsala, where 
it still remains. Its contents were first edited by Francis 
Junius, and published at Dortrecht in 1665, and again at 
Amsterdam in 1684, The next edition was that of 
Stjernbjelm, which appeared at Stockholm in 1671, 
Next came that of Archbishop Benzel, of Upsala, edited, | 
after the author's death, by Edward Lye, who prefixed | 
to it observations of his own and a Gothic grammar. It 
was published at Oxford in 1750. In 1778 appeared at 
Berlin the valuable edition of John von Ihre, given to 
the world with additions of his own by A. F. Bisclring. 
Meanwhile, in 1756, there had been found in the library 
of Welferby, in a manuscript of nearly the same date as 
the Codex Argenteus, some fragments of the [Epistle to | 
the Romans, which were edited by Knittel, the finder, | 
and published in 1762. They were likewise embodied in | 
Zahn’s edition of U//ilas, published, with a grammar and 
glossary, by IF. KX. Fulda and W. EF, IH. Reinwald, at Weis | 
senfels, in 1805. Editions of the Gospel of Matthew 
were published by 8, Henshall, London, 1807, and by 
Schmeller, Stuttgart, 1827. About 1818 Cardinal Mai | 
and ©, O, Castiglione discovered in the monastery of | 
Bobbio five palimpsests which contained, underneath | 
more recent writing, extensive fragments of the Gothic | 
Scriptures, comprisingz parts of the Mpistles to the Romans, | 























Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
slang, ‘Thessalonians, ‘Timothy, ‘Titus, and Philemon, as 
well as of the books of Esdras and Nehemiah, These 
were published by the discoverers—for the most part by 
Castiglione after the death of Cardinal Mai—at Milan, 
between the years 1819 and 1835. The importance of 
Gothic for philological purposes was largely demon: 
strated by Jacob Grimm in his Deutsche Grammatik and 
by Fr. Bopp in his Vergleichende Grammatik. The lat 
ter says: “ When Tread the reverend Ulfilas, I feel as if 
I wore reading Sanskrit ; his Janguage occupies the mid- 
dle ground between Sanskrit and German.” In 1848 ap 
peared at Leipzig Gabelents and Lébe's edition of the 
text of all the remains, of Gothic literature, with a Jiteral 
translation into Latin, notes, varia lectiones, and valuable 
prolegomena, ‘This was followed in 1846 by a Gothic 
Btammar and dictionary, which leave nothing to be de- 
Hired and nothing for future editors to do, The other 
editions that have been published since then are little 
More than abridgementa of thin, 
4 Gothic, or, aw it is generally though inaccurately called, 
*1. Uifilaw, Vetovinet Novi Teatamenti Veraionia Gothiow Frag 
Menta que wuperaunt ad tdem codd, castigale, Latinitate do 
Wald, Udnotatione erition dnatrueta, cum Glossupio et Grammatica 
Lingue Gothiew eonjunctia cunin ediderunt UH, U, de Gabelents et 
Hd Liebe Lipaie Hrockinis, I4i-dé, 8 vole, ’ 
‘ Wh Hittiotheh der dugeladohnischen Poewe, in kritineh hearheiteten 
evlen und mit vollatdiadigem Glossar, Herauagegeben von UO, W, 


“rein, Gottingen, I8hi-b8, 4 vols, 
alte Hiehtungen der A ngelaaehaen, ASlabreimend tiberactat von 
GW, M, Grein, Goitingen, 
rr 1 Wissennehaftliche Grammatik der engliachen Sprache, von 
duard Kiedler und Dr, Cari Sacha, Leipeig, 161, 2 vols, 
' Pnatieche Grammatik von Hduard Mdlzner, Berlin, 1860- 
ie, 
VI. Historische Grammatik der englixchen Sprache, v y 
"| plischen Sprache, von C, 
Friedrich Koch, Vol. 1; Weimar 1S, Vol, Il,; Cassel und 
Goitingen, 1865, 2 vols, z 


Mia Geschichte der englischen Sprache dargestelit in ihrem Ver- 


THE Round TABLE. 


Mrsso-Gothie, has been élaimed by many asthe parent of 
High German, oF at least as a High German dialset, 
This view has been ably combated by eminent philolo 
fists, and the truth seems te be that it is an elder sister 
of beth High and Low German, though more closely re 
sembling the latter than the former, Its elose eonnee 
tion with Angloflaxon and with modera Haglish may 
be readily seen by the following comparison of a short 
passage from Afarh xii., 85 aq, : 
* Waiva qipand Ai hokarjos 
Ha Lewépa®) seegas ba boceras 
Hlow quoth 


patel kristus sunus 
naet Crist sunus 
the bookers (scribes) that Christ (the) son 
ist daveidis, Silba auk daveid gap in ahmin 

8§ Danides? Sylf [efc] David cwwes to [pam] Gaste 

is David's? Self [eke] David quoth to the Ghost 
veihamma, qipi frauja du fraujin 

[vigan] Halgan, Cww% [fred] Dryhten to [fre4n] Dryhtne 


ILoly, Quoth (the) Lord — to Lord 
meinamma, Sit af taihsvon meinai 
minum, Site on [of] sw? pran (healfe) mine 

mine, Sit on [oll] right mine, 
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the character of ita heroes may be gleaned from the fol 
lowing passages, which We translate from M, Taine's 
Histoire dela Littépature Anglatae, Vol, 4 


** War is at every door, fT know, bat warlike vietties ave hehind 
every door; saurage in the first plage, and alse fidelity He 
neath the brite is the free man, and alsa the man of feeling, 
There is Hol a man among them wha eannat, at his awa Fisk, 
make leagues, engage in foreign warfare, enlist in enterprises, 
There is not a group of men among them who ia their witena- 
gemot do not incessantly renew their alliances with others, Hach 
family of kinsmen, in its march, forms a league, whereof all the 
members, ‘ brothers of the sword,’ defend each other and elaim 
for each other, at the expense of their blood, the price of blood 
livery chief in his hall reckons that he has friends, and not hire- 
lings, in the trusty men who drink his beer, and who, having re- 
ceived from him, as marks of esteem and confidence, bracelets, 
swords, and armor, will throw themselves between him and 
harm on the day of battle. Independence and hardihood seethe 
in this young world with violence and excess; but in themselves 
they are noble things, and the feelings which discipline them 
loving devotion and respect for the pledged word, are no less 80, 
They appear in the laws, they shine forth in the poetry, It is 
greatness of heart which here supplies the imagination with its 











Here the order of the Saxon version has been disarranged 
to show the resemblance of the different words, both in | 
root and inflection, to the corresponding Gothic ones. 
The passage stands in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels thus: 
“Hu secgud pa Léceras pat Crist sy Dauides sunu? 
Dauid sylf ewes to bam Halgan Gaste, Dryhten ewxs to 
minum Dryhtne, Site on mine swypram healfe.” The 
Saxon words enclosed in brackets are synonymous with 
those immediately following them, and are given 
because they correspond etymologically to those stand- 
ing above them, ‘There is probably a greater difference 
than there would otherwise be between the Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon versions of the Gospels from the fact that 
the former are translated immediately from the Greek, 
the latter from the Vulgate. 

The most important contribution to the philology of 
the English language published of late years is Grein’s 
Bibliothek der angelsiichsischen Poesie, which contains all 
that is really of any value in Anglo Saxon poetry, and is 
furnished with an admirable glossary and an alliterative 
translation into modern German. It is a work of great 
labor and research, and leaves no longer any excuse to 


materials, The characters are not selfish and crafty like those of 
Ilomer, They are brave hearts, simple and strong, ‘ faithful to 


their kin, to their lord in the game of the swords, firm and astead- 


| fast toward enemies and friends,’ prodigal of courage and dis- 


posed to sacrifice ” (pp. 30, 31). 


“Tf ever there was anywhere a deep, serious poetical feeling it 
is here. They do not talk—they sing, or rather they shout, Each 
of their short verses Is an acclamation, and bursts forth like the 
rolling of thunder; their mighty bosoms heave with the quaking 
of wrath or enthusiasm, and a phrase—an obscure, vehement 
word—suddenly, and in spite of them, comes upon their lips, No 
art, no natural talent to describe, one by one and in order, the 
different parts of an event or of an object. The fifty rays of 
light which every object sends in turn into calm, regulated minds 
reach theirs all at once, in one confused, flery mags, to throw 
them into disorder by their sudden jerk and flow. Listen to 
those war songs—real songs, rugged and violent, befitting those 
terrible voices—even to-day, at this distance, separated from us 
by manners, language, and ten centuries, they are audible " (pp, 
43, 44). 


There is not, in all the Homeric poems, a scene equal 
to that in which Bedévulf, after receiving his death-wound, 
sits down on a stone and takes a retrospect of his life, 
and finding in the fifty winters of his kingship no cow- 
ardly or guileful or selfish act, declares himself well con- 
tent and ready to die (vid. Bedvulf, ed. Grein, 2,717 8q.) 
The classical world knows no hero equal to Bedvulf. 
The story of Caedmon's call to poetry is too well known 





English scholars for being ignorant of the ancient 
poetic treasures of their language. Anglo-Saxon poetry 
may be classed, with reference to subject, in two divi- 
sions :1st, Pagan poetry, written for the most part before 
the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity; and 2d, 
Christian poetry, written after that event. To the 
former of these divisions may be reckoned the Vidsid, 
the Battle of Finnsburg, Bedvulf, and perhaps the 
Death of Byrhtnoth ; to the latter, the socalled Para- 
phrase of Cedmon, the somewhat various contents of the 
Exeter Book and Codex Vercellensis, the fragment of 
Judith, the Ménologium or poetical calendar, the frag- 
mentary version of the Psalms, .2lfred's Metres, Solo- 
mon and Saturn, and a number of minor pieces, consist- 
ing chiefly of prayers, with a few poetical excerpts from 
the Saxon Chronicle, 

Of the poems here classed as pagan, by far the longest 
and, in every sense, the most important is the epic of 
Bedoulf, which holds to English the same relation that 
the great Ilomeric epics do to Greek, This poem, 
which is not mentioned by any Anglo-Saxon writer,* 
wes not known to exist until the year 1705, when it was 
named and two short passages from it given by Wauley 
in the catalogue of the manuscripts in the Cotton 
library. After suffering considerably in the fire which 
in 1731 destroyed a large portion of the Cotton library, 
the manuscript was copied in 1786 by Thorkelin, whose 
edition of the poem, as already stated, appeared in 1815. 
Since then there have been several editions, That of 
Kemble was published, with a glossary and historical 
preface, in London, in 1833, and again, with translation, 
glossary, preface, and notes, in 1887, The next was that 
of Frederik Schaldemose, published, with notes and a 
Danish translation, at Copenhagen in 1851. 'Thorpe’s 
dition, witha literal translation, notes, and glossary, ap- 
poared at Oxford in 1855, Kemble'’s and Thorpe's editions 
include the Vidaid and the Battle of Finnaburg, Schalde- 
mose’s the Videid, Beside the translations above men 
tioned, there is one into Danish by Grandtvig, Copenta 
gen, 1820; one into German by Ettmiller, Zirieh, 1840, 
and one into English by A, D, Wackerbarth, London, 
1840—nall in veras, Numerous historical and eritical 
essays on the poem have appeared in Denmark, Ger- 
many, and Hngland, 

To give even a slight sketeh of edvul/, consisting as 
it does, according to Grein's arrangement, of 3,183 double 
lines, would be here impossible, Some idea, however, of 


*Kemble is of opinion that Bedou/s in its original form dates as 
far back as the time of the invasion of England by the Saxons 
and Angles, though its present form is posterior to the seventh 
century, As the scenes and heroes are all Danish, and the name 





Ntése ur deutschen und franzdstechen, von Dr, Guat, Schneider, 
Freiburg im Breisgan, td 1 vol, ns 


Saxon does not occur init, it was probably composed in Den- 
mark before the invasion of England, 


to require repetition here. Whether the paraphrase 
which now goes by his name is that mentioned by Bede 
is questionable and somewhat improbable. The only 
known manuscript of it was, in the sixteenth century, 
the property of Archbishop Usher, who, after allowing 
Somner to use it for his dictionary, presented it to the 
learned Francis Junius, whose edition of Cadmon ap- 
peared at Amsterdam in 1655. hia edition was used by 
Lye for his dictionary and, according to some, by Milton 
for his Paradise Lost (seo Disraeli, Amenities of Litera- 
ture). In 1827 Conybeare published in his Jdustrations 
of Anglo-Saxon Poetry « few passages from Cedmon, 
along with an essay on their ‘author and his works. 
Thorpe’s edition, with an English translation, notes, and 
a verbal index, appeared in London in 1832, In 1842 
Wright, in his Biographia Britannica Literaria, gave 
some account of Credmon, In 1849 was published at El- 
berfeld and Giitersloh an edition of the text of Cadmon, 
by K. W. Bouterwek, which was followed in 1851 by a 
glossary, and in 1854 by an introduction. Two frag- 
ments were published by Greverus at Oldenburg, the 
Creation in 1852 and the Fall of Man in 1855. Three 
passages of considerable length were embodied by Ett- 
miiller in his S:épas and béveras. 

Credmon’s paraphrase is divided into two parts, the 
former including the incidents in the book of Genesis as 
far as the sacrifice of Isaac, the sojourn of Israel in Egypt 
from the book of Exodus, and the life of Daniel, the lat- 
ter generally called Christ and Satan or, simply, Satan ; 
comprising a speech of Satan after his falland an account 
of Christ's descent into Hades to liberate all the believers 
who, up to the time of his incarnation, had been confined 
there, and ending with the Ascension and a short picture 
of the last judgement. The nature of Caedmon's poetry 
we shall learn from +M. Taine, the ablest historian and 
critic of English literature that has yet appeared—to our 
shame be it said, He writes: 

“ ‘This solicitude, this feeling of the immeasurable dark heyond, 
this eatnest, melancholy eloquence, Ate the beginnings of spirits 
ial life; we find nothing similar among the peoples of the South, 
Hatirally pagan and oe upied with the present life, ‘These others, 
albeit barbarians, enter at ones into Cliristianity by mere foree 
of temperament and climate, What thowel they be ride, denee, 
bridled by childish superstitions, capable, like King Kuut, of pay 
ing a hundred talents of gold for the arm of Bf Avigtstine ? they 
have the idea of God, This great God of the Bible, omnipotent 
and sole, who disappears almost entirely ia the middie Ages, 
thrown inte the shade by hie court and his family, subsists among 
them in spite of silly and grotesque legends, They do not blot 
him out with pious romances for the benefit of the saints, or 
with feminine tenderness for the benefit of the infant Jesus and 
the Virgin, Their loftiness and severity raise them to his level ; 
they are not tempted, like peoples that are artists and praters, to 
substitute pleasant or pretty tales for religion, ; More than any 
other race in Europe they approach, by the simplicity and energy 
of their conceptions, the old Hebrew spirit, Euthusiaem is their 
natural condition, and their new God fills them with admiration: 
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as their old gods thrilled them with fury. They have hymns, real 
odes, which are but a mass of exclamations. No developement 5 
they are incapable of restraining or explaining their passion; it 
bursts forth; there is nothing but transport at the aspect of the 
Almighty God.” 

There are passages in this Bedoulf which Milton has 
never exceeded. 

The manuscript known as the Hreter Book was pre- 
sented, between the years 1046 and 1073, by Bishop 
Leéfric to the Cathedral of ‘Exeter, where it is still pre- 
served. Its contents were first enumerated by Wauley, 
and in 1826 Conybeare gave a description of the man- 
uscript and an analysis and a few specimens of its con- 
tents. One whole piece from it, The Phenix, was pub- 
lished with a Danish translation by Grundtvig at Copen- 
hagen in 1840, and two years afterward Thorpe published 
in London his edition of the entire collection, with an 
English translation, notes, and indexes. Since then 
various portions of it have appeared in the recuetls of 
Extmiiller and others. 

The most important poems in the /reter Book are 
Azarias, the story of the three youths‘in the fiery fur- 
nace, Cynevulf's Crist, The Phenix, The Legend of Ht 
Juliana, The Legend of St. Githlde, and the above-men. 
tioned Vidsid, Beside thease there are a large number 
of short allegorical and other poems, a rhytoed song, and 
a collection of riddles, some of which last are exceedingly 
curious, The Codex Verecllensia was found in 1828, by 
Friedrich Blume, in the monastery of Vereelli, and its 
contents were privately printed under the superintend 
enee of Thorpe in 1836, Twoof the pieces in it were 
published by Grimm in 1840, It contains the following 
poema; The Legend of St, Andrew, The Watea of the 


The subject of Anglo-Saxon prose we must reserve for 
| our next, and concluding, article. ' 
| = - | 
SOUND* | 

rPNUESE lectures were given originally, and have now 
been published in book form, as appears from the | 
author’s preface, for the purpose of satisfying “a grow- | 
ing desire for scientific culture throughout the civilized | 
world.” The desire is natural and, under the circum- 














age could not fail to arrest attention and challenge ex- 
amination. 
| 
in the recognition of its claims, both as a source of 
knowledge and as a means of discipline. Indeed, that 
movement is pretty far advanced, and the end in which 
the claims will be recognized cannot be reckoned but a 
short way ahead. Professor Tyndall has done his full 
share toward conducting the popular mind, by easy and 
pleasant stages, to the end. He was among the first ex- 





be remembered, 


aro presented in a work published not long ago under 
the head of leat Considered aaa Mode of Motion. Cor 
relation ia not forgotten in the book before ts, we find; 
for considerable portions of it are devoted to illustrations 
suit our office, in particular, is 
to convey some idea of the general plan of the book, It 
may be called fairly a treativee upon the selence of sound 





| bearing upon the aulject 





[It is both theoretical and practical, In it the author 


| idea of the earth’s rotation, we are to attribute the dis. 


so mightily the intellectual and material action of the | 


In our schools and universities a movement | 
in favor of science has begun which, no doubt, will end | 


perimenters in the field of correlation of forces, it will | 
Some of the results of his experiments | 
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covery of what Professor Tyndall puts into a formula for 
the “remarkable law that the combination of two notes ig 
he more pleasing to the ear, the smaller the two numbers 
which express the ratio of their vibrations.” 

That reference to musical intervals brings us to , 
question concerning the several intervals in the diatonic 
scale. As far as we know, all the musical educators tell 


| us, both in their books and by word of mouth, that the 


Sean scale consists of five tones and two half-toncs. But we 
stances, perhaps inevitable ; for a power which influences | ¢14 je 


re that the intervals are bounded severally by the 
numbers 24, 27, 50, 32,36, 40, 45, and 48 ; so that the inter. 
vals from 1 to 2 and from 2 to 3 are each represented by 
5-24, while the interval from 38 to 4 is represented by 
224, thus making the former of the two “ semi-tones” of 
the teachers two-thirds of a tone instead. Again, the 
intervals from 4 to 5 and from 5 to 6 are each represented 
by 4-24, making the second class of steps one-third longer 
than the first class. Yet again, the interval from 6 to 7 
is represented by 5-24, giving rise to # third class of steps 
one-fourth longer than the second, ‘Then from 7 to 8 the 
interval is 3-24, giving origin to o second class of half: 
steps, longer by one-half than the firet class of halfateys 
and equal with the first class of fall steps, What light 
lave the diatonic instructora—Professors Bradbury, : 
Baker, and others—to shed upon the matter’? 

Sound ja reflected, refracted, condensed, and deatroyed, 
hy interference of waver, lilee light, 
fully of De, Tyndall whether if i exnetly correct to pay 
that the sound (or the light) in deatrayed 7 


We enqiite Peep eet: 


The mani 
featation, in either ease, is an effeet of an neting fores 





| which, naa woe understand, the professor hinwell! elaima 


} Soa , wieane ’ ’ 
Aportlea, The Speeches of the Souls, On the Falsenena of | seems to have tried to render the selenee of aeoustien in leannot be annihilated, Wenee, would tt not be more 


Men, Dream-Vision of the Moly Croaa, and lene, or 
Lie Legend of the Finding ef the Cross, the last being by 
Cynevulf, 

The fragment of Judith, of which the original manu 
script is in the Cotton library, was first published by 
Thwaites in 1693, from a copy by Francis Junius; then 
by Thorpe in his Analecta AngloSaronica in 1834, and 
afterward by Ettmiiller in his Seépas and béceras, This 
is one of the most powerful poems in the Saxon Jan, 
guage, The passage describing the murder of Iolo 
fernes was perhaps never equalled for concentrated 
expression of fierce hate, 

The Méenologium, of which the original manuecript is 
also in the Cotton library, was first published by Hickes 
in his thesaurus, and afterward in 1830, with a transla 
tion and notes, by Samuel ox, It ja also to be found in 
ESeling’s Anglo Saxon reading-book, which appeared in 
1847, 

The metrical paraphrase of the Paalma from 51 to 150, 
dating as far back as the elghth century, and probably 
executed by Aldhelm, was first published by Thorpe at 
Oxford in 1835, from a manuseript In the Bibliotheque 
Impériale of Paris, Fragments of some other of the 
psalms have been gleaned from different sources, The 
whole of the fiftieth psalm was published from a Cotton 
manuscript by Ir, Dietrich, at Marburg, in 1855, 

AMilfred's Metres of Boi'thina require little notice, They 
were published for the first time at Oxford, in 1698, in 
Rawlingon’s edition of Mi fred's Bor'thius, and afterward, 
with an English translation and notes, by 8. I’ox, Lon- 
don, 1835, There is also a translation of them by Tup- 
per. The fragments of Sulomon and Saturn were pub- 
Jished in London in 1848, from two Cotton manuscripts, 
by Kemble, who added an English translation and pre- 
fixed an historical preface. 

We have now enumerated all the contents of Grein’s 
Diliothek with the exception of a few minor poems, such 
_as those occurring in the Saxon Chronicle, which hardly 
require to be mentioned. As we pags our eyes over the 
list and reflect that these are probably but a very incon 
siderable portion of the poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, we 
are constrained to wish that William the Conqueror had 
never set his foot on English shores. Indeed, one of the 
worst fruits of his invasion was that it left England 
sine vate sacro for three hundred years—yea, if we omit 
the name of Chaucer, for five hundred. So true is it that 
freedom and unity are necessary to the growth of poetry 
in a nation. Now that the spirit work of the Anglo. 
Saxons comes forth from the recesses Wherein it has 
slept fora thousand years, we seem to feel that it is we 
who have been sleeping, and that the seven hundred 
years’ tyranny of the Normans has been but a long 
nightmare. Waking up, we recover the old conscious. 
ness with its grand ineffable images and painful riddles. 
The beyond still stands with great blind eyes, sphinx- 
like, before us, and we feel that we pass from mystery to 
mystery. But we do not Jose ourselves in inaction and 
mystic contemplation ; the North Sea tide that fifteen 
hundred years ago swept over Britain has sgain burst 
iis flood-gates, and threatens to inundate the world. 


teresting to all intelligent persons, ineluding those who 
do not possess any special scientific culture, 
| ject is treated experimentally throughout, and the en 
deavor appears to have been to place each experiment 


before the reader in such a manner that he should real 
lize it ag an actual operation—such as to give distinet 
|images of the various phenomena of acoustics, and to 


jcause them to be seen mentally in their true relations, 


To assist the mental vision in ite receiving of the images | 


numerous very appropriate figures are presented to the 
natural eye, 

From among the many noticeable items which we 
have marked, we cite a few ; A musical sound is produced 
by sonorous shocks which follow each other, at regular 

| intervals, with a sullicient rapidity of succeasion ; while 
| noise ia caused by an irregular succession of sonorous 
shocka, 


| The human ear is limited in iterange of hearing 
penne sounds, If the vibrations number less than 16 
a second, we are conscious of the separate shocks only: 
If they exeeed 88,000 a second, the consciousness of sound 
ceases altogether, The range of the best ear covers 
This transcends far the range of the 
vye, which hardly execeda one octave, Tho human 
vocal orvan is a reed instrument, the reed which vibrates 
consisting of elastic bands placed on the top of the 
trachea, and capable of various degrees of tension, When 
a brilliant sensitive flame illuminates an otherwise dark 
room, ijn which a suitable bell is caused to strike, a series 
of periodic quenchings of the light by the sound occurs, 
very stroke of the bell is accompanied by a momentary 
darkening of the room, 

A most marvellous flame is that which issues from the 
single orifice of a steatite burner, reaching a height of 
24 inches. The slightest tap on a distant anvil reduces 
its height to 7 inches, At the shaking of a bunch of 
keys within its hearing it is agitated violently, and emits 
aloud roar. The dropping of a sixpence into a hand 
containing other coin, at a distance of 20 yards, knocks 
the flame down, ‘The creaking of boots, the crumpling or 
the tearing of a bit of paper, or the rustling of a silk dress 
sets it in commotion. It is startled by the patter of a rain- 
drop. The ticking of a watch, so faint as not to be de. 
tected by the ear, has an effect upon it. The twitter of 
a distant sparrow, or the note of a cricket, shakes it 
down. Like a trained dog, it heeds the chirping of its 
master, and falls and roars. It manifests a talent for 
criticising poetry ; for upon the recitation, in its presence, 
of a passage from Spenser, it picked out certain sounds— 
noticing some by the slightest nod, bowing more dis- 
tinctly to others, making obeisance very profound to 
others, turning an entirely deaf ear to many. Query— 
Whether it would not give the cut direct to a large pro- 
portion of our so-called poets? We are afraid it would, 
and we advise aspirants for poetical fame to submit their 
effusions fur approval of their “numerous circles of 
friends” rather than for that of it! 

It seems that to Pythagoras, who lived nearly 600 
years before the Christian era, and who originated the 
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. Sound : A Course of Eight Lectures, delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, By John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S., ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 








The sub. | 


| selentifie to assert that, When two Waves come together, 

as shown, the ro-termed Imponderable agent of one kind 
j Is converted Into one of another kind? We should he 
| ylad if the learned author would favor us with an aonwer 
to this enquiry, 
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N BONDS; A Novel, By Laura Preston. New 
York and San lyaneiseo: A, Roman & Vo, W60t— 
\'To the eye of faith all things are possible, and authors 
} usually seem endowed with a remarkable capacity for 
| its exercise, even in those crowded and highly eritical 
lcommunities where none ean be quite unaware of the 
standard which must be attained in order to avold igno: 
jminious failure, On the far Pacific coast young genius 
| may, Indeed evidently does, expand, unfettered by such 
impalpable but rigid trammmels of taste or by superfluous 
tiinidity, There, where there is no man to male him 
afraid, the eallow author writes, sustained by faith, and 
finds publishers apparently of equally sanguine tempern 
ment, In thove thinly populated districts, where nature 
probably seems new to people and art undoubtedly 
js far off, the Inhabitants perhaps experience, la preater 
or leas deyree, that desire to saerifies  thenimelves 
which was often manifested In the middle ages by 
dwellers in places equally uncomfortable, When read: 
ing Ja Bonds we are reminded of the labors of 
those enthusiastic Christians who walked about with 
peas In their shoes or made crosses with their tongues 
on dirty floors, and by such jgnominious sufloring 
expressed the strength as well as the nature of thelr 
faith, Nothing but a similar feeling with a differ 
ent object—a conviction equally strong and self-abne 
gatory—could have sustained the author of Ja Bonds 
while covering 458 dreary pages with so many words and 
not one idea, Not to express an idea must, indeed, have 
been part of the author's plan, for surely no one could 
have written so long without now and then striking one 
out accidentally, hat Miss Preston was sustained by 
superior considerations we can believe, but what kept up 
the hapless beings who shared her toil but not her en 
thusiasm, the unfortunate slaves of the printing-oflice 
who were compelled, nevertheless, to typify her labors! 
It must be that the California climate, so favorable to 
the magnificent growth of potatoes and fruit, induces an 
exceptional serenity of temper; and that printers, pub- 
lishers, and public can endure all things sooner than 
bring themselves to snub the ambitious but amiable 
scribblers whose worst fault is that their zeal outruns 
their capacity. Probably, also, California publishers 
differ from ours as much as do California potatoes, 
and not one can be found with as much resem 
blance to his rugged Eastern brother as will enable 
him to say “No” to an appealing author. Was it the 
climate or a sublime audacity that prompted a Cali 
fornian to send forth such a boldly palpable imitation 
of one of Thackeray’s happiest effurts as we have lately 
seen? Perhaps, surrounded by a glorious golden —_ 
phere, “wherein it seemed always afternoon, . 
writer really believed his work to be original, or like 

garments remodelled by some skilful Hebrew—that 18, 
was “better ash new.” Whatever he thought, his faith 
availed to reach across the continent and induce one of 
the wary dwellers in the great Atlantic metropolis to risk 
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———— 
its publication. California used to be the land of promise 
to all those discontented and desperate energies who 
found their native states too conventional and depressing ; 
go, in these later days, the unappreciated intellect of the 
Atlantic shore may find hope and consolation in the arms 
of the sympathetic literatt of the Golden Land. For usin 
the East it is instructive to study the results of living in 
a genial climate, equally far from the cold northern 
winds that nip untimely blossoms in the bud and from 
the colder blasts of a civilized criticism. 


Bryan Maurice ; or, The Seeker. By the Rev. Walter 
Mitchell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Vo. 1867.— 
This is a New England religious novel. Its aim is to 
show how a young Harvard Unitarian, subjected to the 
training of Parker and Emerson and such thinkers, 
found his way into the Episcopal Church. It is written 
by a gentleman of literary ability, well known in culti 
vated circles, until lately, as one of the best contributors 
to The Atlantic, and now the rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia. There are evidences that the author has 
woven a good deal of personal history into the characters 
of his story, Whose scenes are laid in localities familiar to 
every Now Englander, and among whose characters is a 
New England bishop, But we do not object to this, 
The author has not gone further than many a novelist 
in drawing his subjects from real life. Tle has done 


what very few Atnerican writers have as yet done, He) 


has written & very strong religious novel (and our abler 
writers do not run to that kind of novel); he haw yet 


written a work which commends itself to all elasnes of | 


readers; and he has written an Mplscopal novel which is 
pot fall of all manner of tings ab everybody elxe, 
disguste uv in winny of the Chureh publications, and we 
ean amsuredly tell the writers it dows not advanes their 
ease; it disxuste us expecially in The Churveh Review, 
which, however ably edited (and it has articles at times of 
great Value), ia so tinetured with this wretehed person 
ality and bigoted abuse against other religious bodies 
that it requires a strony moral effort to read it, We are 
quite sure suieh a publication does not represent the tone 
ot that Chureh toward other Cliristian bodies ; for we 
have ourselves found its members unusually charitable 
and, for those who hold a positive faith, generous toward 
others, 

But to this novel, 
story of much value; while itis very positive in its argu. 
ments, it is pentlemanly and courteous, and we have 
read tt without having our feelings unduly ruffled. We 


have obtained a better notion of what the Bpiseopal , 


Church actually teaches and holds, and the reasons thero- 
for, than froin any work with which we are acquainted, 
It is not a story of much variety in reapect of plot and 
scenery. Tt Deyine at Rome, and takes ita young neo 
phyte to Tlarvard and theneo to Connecticut, where he 
makes trial of Unitarianism in a Universalist: parish, 
and is finally led to seek a new home, he bool is 
largely made up of discuewions, but we are bound to ey 
they aro not threvome, ‘The author has a eriap, clear 
style, and in a prenial way ean use the keenest ative, 
Wo doubt whether any better exposition of the deca 
deneo of Unitarianinn can be found, 

The book has a particular value for the general reader, 
because it meets bravely the religious doubt of our 


time, It has something of the healthy tone of eee 


Jtomo ; \t shows how the educated religious doubter may | 


consistently have a strong’ bollef and be helped out of his 
difficulties ; it deals with him as one brother would with 
another; and we have to thank this new author fora 
work which will be a blessing to many a young man 
who would be a Christian believer if he only could see 
his way clearly out of the fog. The general haziness of 
Tuany of our cultured men and general writers for the 
preas would bo cleared up a good deal, we are inclined to 
believe, by a perusal of the work ; and we are very grate: 
ful to any man who does anything to eradicate the dis- 


ease of scepticism, the unbelief in the objective facts of | 
teligion which eats into the heart of nearly every ear- | 


nest and thinking man of our time. The tendency in 
most books on such subjects, as in Thorndale and Ienry 
Holheach, is to leave the reader where they found him ; 
not, asin Heee Homo and Deus lomo, to help him; and 
Bryan Maurice deserves in its rank a place on the same 
shelf with these notable volumes. 


Leyton Hall. By Mark Lemon. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—Vhere is perhaps no period in 
English history so fertile in romantic incident and ad- 
Venture as the time of Charles the First. Ainsworth, 
James, and a host of novelists have drawn inspiration 
from it, and Mr, Mark Lemon has given us a story in 
Which the characters and scenes are drawn with that dra- 
Matic skill which he is well known to possess ; and though 


This | 


Mr, Mitehell has really produced a | 


we have so lately emerged has enabled us to estimate the 
danger which surrounds soldiers and civilians in times 
of civil war, and to feel an interest in their checkered 
fortunes. Jealousy is the chief ingredient in the domes. 
tic portion of the story, and though we may admire Mas- 
ter Leyton asa hero, we cannot forgive him for harboring 
the “green-eyed monster” through long years, at the 
expense of his own happiness and that of the gentle 
Maud. In due course of time, however, the mystery is 
cleared up, and he is rewarded with a wife who is by far 
too good for him. Mr. Mark Lemon is too good a dram- 
atist to spin a farce out to the size of a drama, and the 
little sketches which go to fill up the volume are even 
| more interesting than that from which it derives its 
name. Zhe Talking Shell is a pretty little story with a 
|moral, and the Christmas Talcs arrive appropriately at 
| this season. Altogether the book is a pleasant one— 
| pleasant to read, pleasant to remember,—one which has 
| made no very serious demands upon the brains of the 
| Writer, and requiring from the reader no greater exercise 
| of thought than consists in being interested and amused, 





Dealings with the Fairies. By George Macdonald. 
| London: Alexander Strahan; New York: George Rout- 
| ledge, 1867.—There is something at once attractive and 
humanizing in the aspect of a great man whose mind is 
habitually absorbed by serious studies, but who yet can 
for a time throw aside his anxious questionings and, 
‘leaving the région of abstruse thought, devote his mo 
ments of relaxation to the atnusement as well ag the 
instruction of the littls ones who may, at no very distant 
period, follow in hia footatepa; recalling in his pleasant 
intercourse with them the feelings and enjoymenta of 
hia youth, joining in their aporta and pleasures, winning 
their confidence, directing their thoughts, eneouraging 
in their little hearta a love for what is good and noble, 
and filling their minds with ehild-lore whieh is not with 
out its uses in after life, The admirers of Sir Walter 
Beott's poetry and the inexhaustible Waverley novels 
have aequired early in youth a feeling almost akin to 
alfvetion for the great author to whose sympathetic love 
for children they are indebted for the Jules of a Grand 
futher; and the rising generation will have a keener 
appreciation of the beauties of Mypatia and ITereward 
when they remember that they first became aequainted 
with the eminent man who wrote them through the 
medium of Water Babies, Like Mr, Kingsley’s admir 
ablo fairy tale, Mr. Macdonald's Dealings with the Fairies 
id written ostensibly for children; both books have a 
significance which reaches at times beyond the region of 
child-thought ; but, apart from this fact, there is but 
little resemblance between them, nor would we for a 
moment bo understood to institute a comparison, Al 
though it would be impossible for Mr. Maedonald to 
produce anything in which the unmistakable marks of 
genius were not somewhere visible, yet we are compelled 
to acknowlee that these stories ar’ not in his happiest 
veins he is more at home with the realities of life; 
nothing ean be more exquisite than his portraiture of 
the children in Adee Morbea s but though lie fairies will 
not compare with them they are yet by no means devold 
of interest, and form the subject of quatnt little atories in 
which, as the author says: More is meant than meets 
the ear,” We would not on any aceount forestall the 
interest which our young readers will feel In the doings 
of this new race of fairies, and therefore refrain from 
giving them any insight into the plots; but we chiefly 
recommend to their attention Te Shadows, and the last 
and best, Ze Golden Key. The book affords Mr, Arthur 
Hughes an opportunity of letting his pencil career in the 
most wild and fanciful and, at the same time, the most 
skilfal illustrations, 


| Portia, and other Stories of the Karly Days of Shakes 
peare’s Heroines. By Mary Cowdéin Clarke, New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Son. 1868,--The modest preface 
which precedes the fine, interesting sketches con- 
tained in this volume at once disarms criticism and 
| bespeaks for the authoreas a greater degree of indul- 
gence than her work demands, Thoroughly imbued 
/with the spirit and meaning of the great drama- 
tist, conversant with his works by long and patient 
| study which, through years, she devoted to the compila- 
j tion of the only existing concordance to Shakespeare, 
| Mrs, Cowden Clarke has conceived the bold and original 
idea of making a fancied narrative of the early days of 
}some of his heroines ; tracing their youthful histories, 
{surrounding the prominent figures with all that her 
imagination can suggest, placing them in every variety 
| of situation, and weaving into the scenes of their domes- 
| tie life such incidents as seem most likely to have oc- 
| curred prior to their appearance upon the stage as inter- 
| preters of the immortal poet’s thought. The story of 


the story does not reach the recognized dimensions of a) Portia is gracefully written, and seems to lead naturally 
. ! . . 

hovel, it has the merit of containing as great a variety of to the events with which all readers are conversant. 

Incidents as are many times found in a work of more | Greater skill, however, is shown in sketching the early 


Pretension, encumbered with a superfluity of padding. 
tis long enough to occupy a spare hour, and short 
fnough to ensure it from becoming wearisome. Al- 
though the days of England’s great revolution are remote, 


‘life of The Thane’s Daughter ; her future career is force 
‘shadowed in those mysterious and prophetic warnings 
| for which Scotland has always been celebrated, while 
| the indications of that resolute and masculine spirit 


&nd the manners of those busied in that strife differ, which subsequently declared itself are very artistically 
Somewhat from our own, yét the struggle from which touched. 


The local atmosphere and surroundings in 





each of the stories are very well maintained, and The 
Magnifico’s Child is a little romance in itself. Few 
writers would have ventured to make such an attempt, 
and we know of none who would have accomplished it 
with more tact and delicacy. 


The Day of Doom; or,a Poetical Description of the 
Great and Last Judgement ; with other Poems. By Mi- 
chael Wigglesworth, A.M., Teacher of the Church at Mal- 
den, in New England. 1662. Also a Memoir of the Au- 
thor, Autobiography, and Sketch of his I’uneral Sermon, 
by Rev. Cotton Mather. From the Sixth Edition, 1715. 
New York: American News Company. 1867.—Lovers 
of antiquarian lore will welcome the reissue of a book 
that in its day and generation made no little stir, and 
won for its author a reputation which survived him 
nearly acentury. Zhe Day of Doom was the Dies Ire of 
Puritan theology, with whose rigidity and gloomy fanat- 
icism it is thoroughly imbued; a work which those of 
the Religion valued more for its piety, which they could 
understand, than for its poetry, which they couldn’t. 
Indeed it has far more of the former than of the latter, 
though, as the editor says in a preface which gives, on 
the whole, a very fair estimate of the author's merits, 
“there are passages in his writings that are truly poeti- 
¢al both in thought and expression, and which show that 
he was capable of attaining a higher position as a poet 
than ¢an now be claimed for lim.’ But the work is 
chiefly interesting as an exposition of Puritan dogma on 
the subject of judgement and future punishment, which 
indeed was repulsive enough to fiighten away all the 
Mussa, 


Original Poema, Illustrated, London and New York : 
George Ltoutledge & IHjS.—No daintier gift 
for a boeok-loving elild ean well be devised than this 
charmingly printed and prettily illustrated little volume, 
Measra, Routledge & Sone will endear themselves to all 
the little folks if they issue many more such treasures, 
As for the poems themselves, we hall enly say that they 
are of a nature to be readily understood by children of 
average intelligence, and their moral tone is unexcep- 
tionable, ‘The truant boys all get properly drowned, and 
the idle boys grow up to a wicked manhood and are de- 
servedly hung, Whit more could the most anxious 
parent desire? The pictures are above tle average of 
similar volumes, and the book, we trust, will gladden 
many little hearts in the coming holidays, 


Suis 
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THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

PENIE rapid progress which this magnificent enter- 

prise has made toward completion is a matter for 
national congratulation. There is something very grand 
and impressive in the idea that a schemp so stupendous 
as once to have been ridiculed as utopian has not only 
been commenced but is now actually on the eve of suc- 
cessful consummation. From the Missouri River to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains—a distance of more than 
five hundred miles—the line is already completed. The 
company have literally worked like beavers to accom- 
plish this result. Men certainly have never yet built so 
long a line of railroad within the same time. Over five 
hundred miles in eighteen months—for it is no longer 
since ground was broken at Omaha—is, we believe, a 
feat quite unparalleled. We must remember too that it 
is not the eastern branch of the road alone which is in 
rapid process of construction. The western division is 
also being energetically pushed by the Central Pacific 
Company of California. The two extremities are con- 
stantly nearing each other, and it is now confidently ex- 
pected that the whole grand line will be open to travel 
early in the year 1870. 

The expenditures thus far of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company have been a little in excess of $40,000,000 ; 
and it is estimated that some $83,000,000 more will be 
required tocomplete the work, ‘That this will be readily 
forthcoming there is not now the slightest doubt. Al- 
ready in its unfinished condition the earnings of the 
road from way business are more than double the cur- 
rent expenses. We are credibly assured that these 
earnings for the three months ending July 31 amounted 
to more than four times the interest upon the bonds 
which could be issued upon the number of miles in oper- 
ation. As the road progresses it comes nearer and nearer 
to the great mining regions of the central continent and 
thus opens fresh sources of profitable traflic. We look 
to hear of discoveries of the precious metals within the 
coming two years which will entirely pay for the great 
railroad itself. The prophecy seems hazardous, but we 
are not without reasonable data to justify us in making 
it. But apart from considerations of this kind we have 
not the least misgiving of the ample financial success of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. That its bonds will go to as 
high a figure in the sequel as have those of the great 
steamship company trading to the same terminus, we 
think there is every reason to anticipate. 

Westward, indeed, does the march of empire take its 
way! Ina very few years the extraordinary experience 
of our present most flourishing Western States will be 
extended straight across the continent, until from ocean 
to ocean there shall exist an uninterrupted succession of 
rich, growing, and, as we trust, happy peoples. Such a 
condition of things, probably inevitable in the long run, 
has been: greatly facilitated and hastened by the wise ac- 
tion of our government, and it is truly satisfactory to 
be able in this respect unreservedly to compliment and 
applaud it. The main features of the government con- 
cession may be usefully stated. They amount to $16,000 
per mile for the first 517 miles on the plains; $48,000 
per mile for 150 miles through the Rocky Mountains; 
and $32,000 per mile for the remaining distance. To 
this is to be added the Jand grant, which amounts to 
12800 acres to the mile, and much of which will here- 
after be of enormous value. In order to assure as far as 
possible the quality of the work, two government direc- 
tors by law take part in the direction of all the affairs of 
the company and report through the President to Con- 
gress. These gentlemen are required to inspect each 
successive section of twenty miles and to pronounce it a 
first-class road in construction and equipment before the 
section can be opened to public business or the bonds for 
that number of miles be issued. It is, therefore, very 

_Sairly claimed that these bonds represent not a prospec- 
tive work which promises to be built, but a completed 
one in active operation. 

From every point of view this stupendous work is 
honorable and important to the country, and it is un- 
doubtedly to the interest of every member of the com- 
munity that it should be rapidly and successfully com- 
pleted. It is also a great object to Europe. Throughout 
the vast’ plains heretofore occupied by savages or lying 
vacant in solitary grandeur a new and attractive ex- 
panse will now be opened, presenting the advantages of 
safety, fertility, and ready access which will make it in- 
viting and remunerative to the immigrant. For some 
time these lands can be had at comparatively low 
rates, although the rise in their price which will fol- 
low the completion of the railway will be very great. 
The entire population of Europe could readily be sus- 
tained in the country to be traversed by this line of rail 

_ without calling upon either the Mississippi valley or the 
teeming coast of the Pacific. In this respect, therefore, 


that it affords an almost exhaustless resource for the sur- 
plus and overworked populations of the Uld World, the 
building of the Union Pacific Railroad is desirable for 
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others beside ourselves. We feel justified in recom- 
mending the bonds of this company to our European 
friends who may seek profitable investments as well as 
to friends at home. Few securities offer such substantial 
safety coupled with a probability so apparently limitless 
of future appreciation. 





LITERARIANA. 

R. GEORGE P. PHILES, long and favorably known 
N to scholars for his researches in the devious byways 
of literature, has lately added to his reputation for curious 
learning by his publication of the Bhagvat-Geeta, or Dia- 
logues of Kreeshna and Arjoon, translated by Charles Wil- 
king. The work is an exact reprint of the London edi- 
tion of 1785, published, as we are informed by the adver- 
tisement prefixed, “ under the authority of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, by the particular 
desire and recommendation of the Governor-General of 
India; whose letter to the chairman of the company 
will sufficiently explain the motives for its publication, 
and furnish the best testimony of the fidelity, accuracy, 
and merit of the translator.” The Governor-General of 
India here spoken of is no other than the renowned 
Warren Hastings, and his “letter to the chairman of the 
company,” Nathaniel Smith, Esq., gives a new insight 
into the talents and learning of that most remarkable 
man. The poem itself is an episode from the great 
Hindoo epic, the Mahabharat, which relates to the wars of 
the Kooras and Pandoos, branches of the house of 
Bhaurut. If its age be correctly stated at four thou- 
sand years, it is older than the Léad, and its reputed 
author, Kreeshna Dwypayen Veids, seems to have ren- 
dered to Hindoo mythology a similar service to that 
given by Homer to the religion of Gireece, in reducing, 
to quote the words of Hastings, “ the gross and scattered 
tenets of their faith into a scientific and allegorical sys- 
tem.” But there the comparison between the two poems 
ends ; for the Hindoo epic is as full of metaphysical subtle- 
ties and speculative abstractions as the Grecian is simple, 
realistic, direct. In these dialogues Kreeshna, another 
name for Bhagvat, God, instructs his favorite pupil 
Arjoon, one of the five sons of Pandoo, in the proper con- 
duct of life, in the practical duties of religion, and the 
mysteries of birth and death. In short, the student of 
Sanscrit will feel himself again indebted to Mr. Philes’s 
taste, learning, and liberality for what is really a very 
curious “and at the same time’’ very complete “ speci- 
men of the Literature, the Mythology and Morality of 
the Ancient Hindoos.” Of the mechanical execution of 
the volume we need only say that it is printed in the 
very best style of the Bradstreet press. The issue is 
limited to 261 copies, printed for subscribers, and bids 
fair to rank some day among the treasures of biblio- 
philes. 

PRIVATE libraries of a really sterling character must 
be greatly on the increase in this country. One has only 
to observe the quality of the standard publications ven- 
tured by our leading houses to make sure that, in spite 
of the periodic outcries about literary trash, the taste of 
the public is substantially advancing. Such admirable 
editions as Messrs. Little & Brown’s twelve-volume Burke 
and Mr. W. V. Spencer's Hssays and Dissertations of 
John Stuart Mill now find a sale which would have been 
impossible twenty years ago. We mention these capital 
and most deserving publications because they happen to 
lie before us, and because they are fair samples of many 
others which enterprising publishers are now frequently 
putting on the market. Those who shake their heads 
about the progress of a healthy literature in the United 
States and point to England—where more trash has been 
printed in these last ten years than for any previous fifty 
—as so far in advance of us, are assuredly those who 
are either ignorant of the facts of the case or unwilling 
to acknowledge them. 

TuE editorship of Lippincott’s Mugazine, instead of 
being in the hands of Mr. George H. Boker, as we sup- 
posed, is meant to be kept “a perpetual secret.” Rumors 
respecting it are afloat among Philadelphia quidnunes, 
but they are said to be at fault. 

Mr. E. A. PoLLARD has succeeded, by the help of the 
Wise family, in furnishing a very pretty chapter for 
whatever American Disraeli shall record the Amenities of 
Southern Literature. The ascending climax in courtesy, 
from the time of the ex-governor’s refusal to puff the 
author's book to the shooting of the author by the youth- 
ful relatives of the gubernatorial rhodomontadist, shows 
as nice gradations as the code laid down by Touchstone, 
and is altogether worthy of the best days of the Cavaliers 
from whom all the implicated F.F.V.s are, no doubt, de- 
scended. In case, however, this sort of thing is to be 
made a part of literary controversies,and the masterly 
critical acumen of the Wises adopted as a precedent, we 
may be justified in protesting against the quixotic rash- 
| ness of the allied critics in allowing such odds to their 
| antagonist, and in suggesting that when on future occa- 
| sions two gentlemen shall find it necessary to differ with 
|one—in the Virginian manner—they shall wait until 
such time as he may present himself with a lady on each 
arm. We learn, however, that one of the Wise young 
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gentlemen promises an account of the affray which shall 
prove the accepted belief about the last circumstance to 
be inaccurate. Even with this important deduction the 
new contribution to the Gay Science is no ordinary one, 

Mr. ALEXANDER HI, SteEPHENS’S Causes of the War ig 
nearly ready for publication, 

Mr. Epwin P. Wiirr.n, at the request of the late 
John A. Andrew’s family, has undertaken to write the 
life of the ex-governor. 

Miss AGNES LEONARD, a new Southern author, hag 
written a novel, entitled Vanquished, which is soon to be 
published by Messrs. G. W. Carleton & Co, 

Messrs. WEDDERBURN & ALFRIEND, of Alexandria 
purpose reviving The Southern Literary Messenger, whose 
suspension was occasioned by the war. 


A Work just published in England which is not with- 
out interest here is the autobiography of the Rev. Edward 
Mathews, who is the “ Father Dickson” of Mrs. Stowe'y 
Dred. Mr. Mathews, who is a cousin of the famoug 
Father Mathew, came to this country while a young man, 
and, after living as a clerk in New York for a few years 
studied for the Baptist ministry and went on missionary 
duty to Wisconsin, He then became an agent of the 
Illinois Anti-Slavery Society, and from that time pursued 
in Kentucky and other slave states the life of heroic 
mischiefmaking of the active abolitionist of the time, 
To the exciting incidents of this life, and to the general 
history of the anti-slavery movement, his book is chiefly 
devoted. 


Tne authorship of Not Wisely, but Too Well, the new 
novel by the author of Cometh Up as a Flower, which hag 
not yet made its appearance here, The Athenwum attrib- 
utes to the author of Guy Livingstone from the internal 
evidence of the kind of delightful wickedness in which its 
charm is made to consist ; arguing farther that,if it is not 
by Mr. Laurence, it isa plagiarisin, The novel is evidently 
one of the class recently treated in Blacko0od—a com: 
pound of kisses, embraces, carnality, adultery, blasphemy 
—another evidence of the moral deterioration of our re 
dundant fiction. . 


Mr. W. Carew HaAziirt complains in 7’he Atheneum 
that the new edition of The Letters and Works of Charles 
Lamb, which Messrs. Moxon & Co, are about issuing as 
edited by Mr. George Augustus Sala— who, by the way, 
is very much out of his sphere in such a work—is really 
his edition, to which he devoted much time and Jabor 
in correspondence, collation to purify the text. During 
the six months that have elapsed since his MS. was given 
to the publishers he has collected, it seems, much valua- 
ble information w hich will now be lost. 


Wit its November issue, 7'e Newspaper Press com- 
pletes its first volume, and the opportunity is a favorable 
one for the expression of our admiration for the manner 
in which it has developed what seemed a most unprom- 
ising field, and our pleasure at the thorough success it 
has apparently achieved. A journal which seemed likely 
to appeal only to journalists has been made of such 
general interest that we learn, without surprise, that its 
subscribers are largely professional men and others who 
have never been connected with the press, or even with 
authorship. Its contributions and correspondence have 
been admirable, there having been monthly letters from 
Paris, Hamburg, Vienna, and New York, to which Sidney, 
Melbourne, the Cape of Good Hope, Bombay, and Lahore 
are soon to be added. Of this source of intelligence 
from all parts of the world we have made free use in 
these columns, and not a few of our contemporaries seem 
to find the store an exhaustless one, while those who de- 
sire to preserve the information it gives will find that ia 
respect of mechanical execution it is surpassed by very 
few books. 

Mr. TRoLLOPE has received, on the occasion of his 
withdrawal from the Post-office, a complimentary dinner 
from his admirers, at which nearly a hundred persons 
were present. 

Dr. Norman MacLeop has also been receiving at Glas- 
gow and London, on the eve of his mission to India, 
testimonials of the honor in which he is held wherever 
the English language is spoken. The remarks made 00 
the occasion were illustrative of the liberality and toler- 
ance that have always characterized Dr. McLeod's career, 
although one of the most earnest advocates of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. His departure has, of course, 
caused many deserved compliments to be paid him, 
among which are the latest of the new series of papers 
on Men of Mark, which have lately been recommenced 
in The London Review, and an elaborate criticism on - 
writings in the new number of 7c Contemporary Te. 
view. 

Mr. DanreL Smrru, brother of Alexander Smith, the 
poet, is at work upon a book “based upon Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer’s Voyage Round the World.” ; 

Mr. Georce DENNIS, an enthusiastic archeologist, 
who has made explorations in the Etrurian sepulchres 10 
Sicily, and near Burghazi, where he was consul, has ie 
ceived from the Government another consular position i 
Asia Minor, in order to enable him to prosecute his re- 
searches in that region. 

Mr. T. E, Kepper is writing a series of memoirs 0 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


English statesmen since the peace of 1815, illustrating 
the drift of English political history for the last fifty 





eurs. ryNO run Eprron or Tur Rounp Tae: | 


Mr. Froupe has discovered, in the Public Record Sin: Can you inform “a constant reader” of your weekly who 


‘ is the : 7 s gener. 
Office, some documents addressed by Irish prelates to author of the enclosed lines, or to whom they are gener. | 


ally attributed ? 


“IT love with all my heart 
The Hanoverian part 
And for that settlement 
My conscience gains consent 
Most righteous is the cause 
‘lo fight for George's laws, 
It is my mind and heart, 
oath. Though none will take my part, Resolve to live and die.” 


Mr. WILLIAM MaAntTin—“ Peter Parley,” although there} Wy, 7.—Read the left hand part by itself, and then the right, or 
been other claimants for the title under which, for | line by line. Yours truly, J.B. Cour, 
have ’ 
twenty-six years, this gentleman carried on his well-| !A"TFoRD, Conn., Nov. 2, 1867, 
known Annual—died in England on the 80th ultimo, The lines are given, we think, with some account of their his- 
Mr. FREDERICK LAWRENCE, who died recently in Lon- | — in se - C, Bombaugh’s very comprehensive book of 
don, was best known in this country as the author of a nei = satgevie on ig a apa gene pe se 
’ as wae f Round Table, No. 122, May 25, 1867, p. 833). Their authorship, it 
Life of Henry Fielding. He was at one time connected jy our impression, is unknown 
with the British Museum, and was a frequent contributor | - z : Tes R . 
eetien’ Maenabase: bat sehaved Q al o THE Eprror or Tux Rounp Tapwe: 
to — ted hi " lf a i rae aie —_ cone Sin: In reading the third of your articles on Vigures of Speech 
the law, he devoted himself main y to politica and social | failed-to see a commonly used symbol of life mentioned. We! 
interests, and was always a prominent man in literary often hear of the “problem of life.” Mr. John Brougham, in his 


Walsingham, in 1582, which seem definitely to settle a 
disputed point in the history of the Reformation in Ire- 
jand, by giving conclusive evidence that no effort was 
made under Elizabeth to carry out the laws and enforce 
the deprivation of the bishops who would not take the 


The Tory party here 

Most hateful doth appear, 
I ever have denied, 

To be on James's side, 
To fight for such a king, 
Will England’s ruin bring, 
In this opinion I 





| put one particle, would be without attraction and repulsion; it 
| must disappear. Thus unity is nothingness, 
| 6, Matter, springing from unity, sprang from nothingness— 
that is, was created, 

“7, All will return to nothingness in returning to unity.” 

Now, it will be observed that “all things" of which the mind 
is cognizant are embraced in the universe of gravitation which 
had its one Creator, This idea is expressed (if possible) more 
plainly in language employed in another place by Mr, Poe to de- 
fine the term wniverse—namely, the following: It signifies * the 
utmost conceivable expanse of space, with aj) things spiritual 
and material, that can be imagined to exist within the compass 
of that expanse.” Then, let the clusters of clusters” of uni- 
verses succeed cach other howercr interminably, they are such only 
as ‘*can be imagined,” therefore, are included in the one universe 
named before, I perhaps shall be charged with a little unfair- 
ness in taking Mr. Poe off upon his unfortunate huddling of 


| definitions, but the point which I am after is not that of a play 


upon mere definitions; on the contrary, it is a point which comes 
from the nature of the case. The imagination itself és one of the 
“things”? constituting the universe, hence was a part of the 
imagination (the mind) of the one Creator who sent the eniverse 
into existence; and here, as in physics, presents itself the axiom 
that a part is not as yreat as the whole—in other words, the con- 
ception of the creature cannot go outside of that of its Creator. 
Then, what will I do with Poe's positive statement that he 
does imagine several universes? I will do the same that I would 
with that of the faith-full minister to the doubting sea-captain 





society. | popular burlesque, Pocahontas, elicits a eimilar idea, in the scene 

Tut Rev, ANDREW K, IH. Boyp has in press Lessons of 
Middle Age, which is described as ‘some account of | 
various cities and men,” and is, we suppose, a collection 
of the same kind of not displeasing platitudes which con. | 
stitute the other productions of the “ Country Parson.” | 

Mrs. Mooprk, who wrote, long enough ago. to let it 
now be nearly forgotten, a very amusing story of West- 
ern life called Roughing it in the Bush, is about to pub- 
lish a novel entitled Zhe World Before Them. | 

Mrs. Henry Woop, one of the most unaccountably | 
successful of the adultery-novelists, has got editorial 
possession of The Argosy, which is henceforth to be pub- | 
lished by her son, and will immediately begin the publi- 
cation in it of a new serial styled Anne Jlereford. | 

Franz Borpp—one of the greatest of modern Uellenists, | 
famous through his Comparative Grammar, written more 
than fifty years ago—died recently at Berlin at the age 
of 76. 

Hans CHRIstIAN ANDERSEN contributes to Aunt 
Judy's Magazine a fairy tale entitled The Lorn Book. 

M. Torrenr, a Swiss pedagogue who years ago recorded | 
ina very delightful manner the vacation tours of his school | 


of the intended execution of Capt, John Smith: 
“Cart. Smitu.—‘ Life’s a conundrum.’ 
PowuaTan.—— Then lie down and give it up.’ ”’ 
I think this fully as appropriate as the simile of a game—chess, 
cards, or what not, R. W. C. 
KNOXVILLE, ‘'enn,, Nov. 4, 1867. 


To tun Epiron or Tue Rounp Tasin: 

Sin: The poem alluded to in your journal of October 5, by 
your correspondent * M, Rf. H,’’ was written by Mies Caroline 
Underhill, and is found in a little volume of her collected poems. 

Cc. L. 

New York, October 30, 1867. 

To tux Epiron or Tue Rounp Taner: 

Si: ‘Ifans Sachs’ having implied in your last number an in- 
vitation for me to bring my metaphysics to bear in an argument 
upon the question, ‘'Is there a plurality of universes and of 
deities 7’ L submit a few thoughts, or fancies perhaps they may 
be termed. At the first glance of the matter, [ was inclined to 
consider it one to be dealt with by the fancy alone—one, as sug- 
gested by Poe himeelf, not capable of being held within the 
yrasp of the intellect at all, But after a second look my decision 
is, that the rules of ordinary matter-of-fact discussion can be ap- 
plied to it as well as they can be to commonplace subjects in 
general, Then, what is the foundation upon which the question 


summary of the propositions and results in Hureka, since my 
copy of this work is not at hand. he letter says : 
* The general proposition is this: Because nothing was, there- 


in a book, illustrated as only he can illustrate, entitled ‘fore all things are. 


Voyages en Zigzag, is to come again before the public in | 

Pictures in Tyrol, and Elsewhere, which is announced the fact that each particle tends not to any one common point, | air of plausibility. 
‘ ad , " 

M. Topfer will be best | 

known here and the style of his fun best appreciated by | 


for publication in London. 


‘1. An inspection of the universality of gravitation—that is, of 


but to every other particle—suggests perfect totality, or absolute 
unity, as the source of the phenomenon. 
“2. Gravity is but the mode in which is manifested the ten- 


his inimitable caricature histories, of which 7'he Adven- | dency of all things to return into their original unity; is but the 


tures of Mr. Obadiah Oldbuck was one of the most extra- | 
| 


vegantly funny. The new book, however, we suspect 


reaction of the first Divine act. 
“5. Mind is cognizant of matter only through its two proper- 
ties, attraction and repulsion; therefore, matter is only attrac- 


from the date of the previous ones, must be posthumous. | tion and repulsion. A finally consolidated globe of globes, being 


whom he attempted to convince of the possibility of God's mak- 
ing two mountains without a valley between them. This is not 
among the posribilities; and no mind can take it in as a real 
conception, So the imagination of Poe, however great its 
** hardihood,” could not take hold of universés not within range 
of the imagination which gave it being. There would seem to 
be a good deal of muddling of the mind touching the powers of 
the imagination, For myself, I am prepared to affirm that 
| nothing can be pictured upon it that does not exist infact. The 
picture may be (is) a new combination, but the parte combined 
must be actualities, These parts are things—rather, images of 
things—received through the several senses, ‘To illustrate, sup- 
| pose all the senses (whether more than five or not) concentrated 
| into the one sense of sight. All the different things in the uni- 
| verse are made up of particles of shapes and sizes, and lying in 
relative positions such as to form the portions of ether among 
them (when set in motion by some means) into what we call 
light. This light, taken upon lines of the ether occupying other- 
wise empty pace, is conveyed to the eye, which in turn is com- 
posed of particles of corresponding shapes and sizes, and lying 
, in corresponding positions—such that the portions of ether 
| among them are made to wave in unison, 80 to epeak, with the 
| waves in gathering. Thus are produced visions of the separate 
| things which, in novel unions, the imagination now may review. 
If there is no object to reflect “the light to the eye, there is no 
| vision, hence no image for the imagination, so termed rightly; 


|is raised? I will gather this from a letter of Poe's giving me a to bring into its group. Iam going to claim consistent argument 


| a8 one of the senses named above, and that through it no idea of 
| the plurality specified in my heading can be carried, 

| By the way, Mrs. Whitman, in allusion to a remark of mine 
| upon the singular nature of Poe’s genius, says: ** Your aseump- 
| tion is a startling one, yet has in it, on second thought, a certain 
Edgar Poe always was, in my mind, vaguely 
associated with the Wandering Jew. He was and is a great 
magician—a God-peer, as the transposed letters of his name 
would indicate to those who believe in the significance of anx- 
grams.’’ Query—whether, upon the assumption that he could 
conceive of things beyond the conception of his acknowledged 
Creator, he is not proved to be even more than a God-peer ? 

G. W. EvELETH. 
Fort FAIRFIELD, Maine, October 25, 1867. 





A Resolution Carried Unanimously.—Re- 
solved, by the Refined and Tasteful, who give a true direction to 
public opinion, that PuaLon’s ExTRACT OF THE * NiGgHT BLoom- 
Ing CeREUS"’ surpasses all other modern perfumes in the rich- 
ness of its floral aroma and the tenacity with which it retains it. 








COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SCAP. 

A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
Ons, in combination with GLYCERINE, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Druggists. 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 





WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 
nS 


Rosert SEwELL. 





JAMES F, PIERCE. 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 
62 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 





MrssRs. SEWELL & Prence practise in all the Courts of the 
State of New York and of the United States, and give particular 
Attention to the management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, 
Conveyancing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc. 





Frosings ing Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
3 a by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
8 Street, Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 





CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that imitations of our fine ELEC- 
TRO-PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., 
are extensively produced by American manufacturers; also, that 
there are English imitations in market, both of inferior quality. 
These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well 
calculated to deceive. Purchasers can only detect and avoid 
counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark 
for 
Electro-Plate. { GostsM Mang 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, 
bear this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or 
Nickel Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to 
the best Sheffield plate. 


_GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


Stamped on 
base of 
every article. 


A Complete Assortment of the above Ware 
at retail by the introducers, 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


550 AND 552 Broapway, New York; 
79 RuE RIcHELIEU, Panis. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 


Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particu- 
lar care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request, 





TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for THE RounD TaBLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 





RARE LONDON BOOKS. 


A. L. LUVSTER, 
IMPORTER OF OLD AND NEW BOOKS 


‘(in all Languages), 
1388 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Descriptive and Priced Catalogue (No. 45) now ready, and sent 
gratis to any address, of a choice collection of valuable London 
Books, both ancient and modern, just imported from Europe, 
embracing rare and curious works in the following departments : 

Classics, Mathematics and Mechanics, 
Early Printed Works, Chemistry, Medicine, 

Secret Histories, Theology, Latin Fathers, 
Biography and Memoirs, Poetry, Fiction, 

Voyages and Travels, Reviews, Encyclopedias, 
Dramatic Literature, Works in French and Italian, etc. 
Fine Arts, j 





: Just PUBLISHED: 
“ON THE WINC.’’ 
By NE.LuIe EystTer. 
Berne VotumE III. or tHe “Sunny Hour Lrsrary.” 





Each book is beautifully bound with spirited illustrations by 
White. 
Price per volume, . . ° ‘ 
The three volumes in a neat box, 


Vol. 1.—‘‘SUNNY HOURS.” 

The great merit of the book is its naturalness.— Gettysburg 
Star. 

It is pure in style and interesting in plot, and should be read 
by every one.—Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 

It is not too high praise for us to say that since the “ Rollo 
Book” and “Franconia Stories * nothing has been written for 
children in a style more fascinating, and yet more adapted to the 
capacities of readers of all ages.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


Vol. t1.—‘‘ CHINCAPIN CHARLIE.” 
We have rarely seen a boy’s book which we should regard as 
its superior.—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. 
In her previous book the author gave most excellent promise, 
which is more than fulfilled in this.—Sabbath-School Times. 
For sale by all Booksellers, and by the Publisher, 


DUFFIELD ASHMEAD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


- - $1 
3 
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Just IssuED BY 
T. H. MORRELL, 

100 Nassau S$ reet, between Fulton and Ann streets, New York, 
CATALOGUE OF RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
with prices affixed. 


This Catalogue contains over 1,000 titles of Valuable Books, 
comprising many of extreme beauty and rarity; Illustrated 
Works, Shakespeare, the Drama, Poetry, History, Biography, the 
Fine Arts, etc., etc.; the prices marked very low, and at less than 
one-half the cost of importing. _ 

Catalogue rent free on application. 





SCARCE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
IN BEAUTIFUL CONDITION, 
JUST IMPORTED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 BROADWAY. 





American Ornithology; 
or, THE NATURAL History oF THE BirDs OF THE UNITED 
States. By Alex. Wilson and Charles Bonaparte. Edited 
by Prof. Jameson. 4 vols. 1Smo, half calf extra, $5. 
Austin (CG.) Chrinomia; 

or, A TREATISE ON RHETORICAL DELIVERY. With plates. 1 

vol. 4to, half bound, very scarce, $7 50. 
Beauties of the Opera and Ballet. 

Illustrated with highly-finished portraits on steel, and nu- 
merous beautiful wood engravings. 1 vol. royal 8vo, calf 
(out of print many years and very scarce), $7 59. 

Bibie. 

Tue Hoty Breve. Conteyning the Old Testament and the 
New. Newly translated out of the Original Tongues, and 
with the former translations diligently compared and re- 
vised by his Maiestie’s speciall comandment. With the 
Genealogies of the Holy Scripture, Katendar for one year, 
an Almanacke for xxxix. yeeres, how to find Easter for 
ever, order of the Psalms and Lessons, etc. London: Rob- 
ert Barker, 1611. 1 very thick vol. folio, black letter, 
superbly printed in large type, full calf extra, gilt edges 
(the first edition of the present translation, imperfect at 
the beginning and end; and if complete would be worth 
$250, and cheap at that; in fine condition and very rare), 
$40. 

British Drama, Ancient and Modern. 

Edited by Sir Walter Scott. 8 vols. royal 8vo, fine copy in 

tree calf extra, very scarce, $65. 
Byron (Lord). Complete Works. 

With his Letters and Journals, and his Life, by Thomas 
Moore. 17 vols. 12mo, finely-engraved frontispieces, half 
calf extra, $50. 

The same in cloth, second hand, $25. 
Byzantine Architecture. 

Examples of Editices erected in the East during the Earliest 
Ages of Ciristianity. With Historical and Archxological 
Descriptions by Chas. Texier and R. Popplewell Pullan. 1 
vol. large folio, with 70 fine lithographic plates, many of 
them in gold and colors, and numerous wood engravings, 
extra cloth, richly gilt on side and edges, $35. 

Dryden (John). Poetical Works. 

5 vols. post Svo. Pickering’s Aldine Edition. Tree calf extra, 
$22 59. 

Fielding (Henry). Complete Works. 

Edited, witn a lite of the author, by Murphy. 10 vols. 8vo, 
best library edition, splendid copy in fine polished calf, 

yellow edges, $75. 
Freer (Mi. W.) Historical Works. 

Complete set in 15 vols. small Svo, fine steel engravings, half 
calf extra, $75. 

Gibbon (Ewd.) History of the Decline and Fail 
of the Roman Empire. 
° 8 vols. Svo, the large-type edition, full calf extra, $50. 
Another, with notes. by Dean Milman, the best large-print 
library edition, 12 vols. 8vo, very race, full calf extra, $75. 
Marlowe (Chr.) Works. 

With notes, and some account of his life, by Dyce. 3 vols. 
small Svo, Pickering’s best edition. Fine copy in full red 
morocco extra (very rare), $30. 

Merrin (Jos.) Butterflying with the Poets: 

A Picture of the Poetical Aspect of Buttertiy Life. With real 
butterflies inserted. 1 vol. Svo, full morocco extra (only a 
few copies executed), $13 59. ‘ 

Pope (Alex.) Works, in Verse and Prose. 

Edited by Dr. Aiken. 8 yOls. in 16mo, a scarce and elegant 
edition, full calf extra, $15. 

Scott (Sir Walter). Tales of a Grandfather. 

5 vols. 16mo, finely-engraved frontispieces, half calf extra 
$18. , 

-—— Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The best library edition. 9 vols. small 8vo, half calf extra, 
very scarce, $20. 

—— Poetical Works. 

12 vols. post 8vo, fiuely-engraved frontispieces, half calf 
extra, $35. 

Sculpture Cailery (The). 

A deries of 81 very beautiful Line Engravings, with Descrip, 
tive Text. By 8. C. Halland T. K. Hervey. 1 very elegant 
vol. royal 4to, full morocco, richly gilt, $45. 

Twining (H.) Elements. of Picturesque 
Scenery ; 

OR, STUDIES OF NATURE MADE IN TRAVEL, WITH A VIEW TO 
IMPROVEMENT IN LANDscAPe PaInTING. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
illustrated, full calf, gilt edges, scarce, $12 50. 





Auy of these books sent, post-paid, to any address upon re- 
ceipt of the price and ten per cent. in addition. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


A Popular Treatise on Colds and Affections 


New Work by Dr. Rospert HUNTER. 


of the Air Passages and Lungs. 
By Robert Hunter, M.D. 
Bound in flexible cloth, price 50 cents. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


522 Broadway, New York. 





Take no more Unpleasant and Unsafe 
remedies for unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use HELM- 
BOLD’s Exrract BucHU AND ImprRovED Rose WasH. 





POTT & AMERY, 
5 anpD 12 COOPER UNION, 

are Sole Agents in America for the sale of the Publications of the 

English Society “for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” and have 

on hand a Large and Varied Stock of their 

JUVENILES, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, TOY BOOKS, 
REWARD CARDS, MAPS, Erc., Erc. 

Catalogues sent on application. 








THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu and improved | 
Rose WasH cure secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, 
at little expense, little or no change in dict, no inconvenience | 
and noexposure. Itis pleasant in taste and odor, immediate in 
its action, and free from all injurious properties, 








CAUTION. 
MESSRS. A, T. STEWART & CO. being the excltisive agents | 
and importers of all the KID GLOVES made by ALEXANDRE, | 
of Paris, respectfully caution buyers against imitations stamped 
inside ** ALEXANDER,” also “* ALEXANDRE CELEBRE,” which 
are now in the market and sold as the genuine glove. 
All genuine Alexandre Gloves are stamped 
Medaille de ire Classe. 
Mexare ie. 
A. T. S. & CIE. | 
} 











EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855. 

The Clory of Man is Strength, therefore the | 

nervous and debilitated should immediately use HELMBOLD’s 
Extract Bucuv. 





KALDENBERG & SON 


RECEIVED THE ONLY PRIZE FOR AMERICA 
AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
AND THE 


FIRST PRIZE AT THE LAST FAIR OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
FOR THEIR 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER WORK, Etc., | 


Which we Cut to orcer with Monograins, Portraits, Initials, ete. | 
Repairing, Boiling, etc., done by euperior workmen. Every 
articic is stamped with our name and warranted genuine Block 

Meerschaum and to color. .V.2B. Send for Circulars, etc. 
6 JOHN STREET, Up-Statrs, Fist Fioor, and 23 WALL 
STREET, CoRNER OF Broad, BELOW THE TREASURY, 

















For Non-Retention or Incontinenceof Urine, 
irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder or kidneys, 
diseases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
gravel or brick-dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder, kid- | 


neys, and dropsical swellings, use HELMBoLD’s Fiuip Extract | 
Bucuv. 





THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Shattered Constitutions Restored by Helm- 
BOLD’s ExTracT Bucuvu. 





BAKER’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 





W. Baker & Co.’s American, French, Homeopathic, and Van- 
illa Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Proma, Cocoa Paste, Hommopathic 
Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, Cracked Cocoa, etc. These manufactures, 
to which First Premiums have been awarded by the chief Jnsti- 
tutes and Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION ot 
1567, are an excellent diet for Children, Invalids, and persons in 
health, allay rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant 
upon the use of tea or coffee, and are recommended by the most 
eminent physicians, 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester,“Mass, 

Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores everywhere, 

Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Buchu 
is the great diuretic. HELMBoLD's CoNCENTRATED ExTRActT oF 
SARSAPARILLA is the great blood purifier. Both are prepared ac- 
cording to the rules of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most 
active that can be made. 











654 Broadway, New York. 








S0LD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 


_ Nov. 23, 1867 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 


OR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE, 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD soap 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT’, 


Every Family Can Make Their Qwn Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovereg in 
| Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of a) 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE Fat, produces the 


Um- 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 
One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva. 


| lent in superior Hard Soap. 


Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States, 
*,* Full recipes with each box. 
Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 4g 


Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug. 


rists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Cenera! Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





both sexes, use HeLMBOLD’s Exrract Bucuv. 
and energetic feclings, and enable you to sleep well, 


| vigor to the frame and bloom to the pailid cheek. 


ne 


Enfeebled and Dolicate Constitutions, of 
It will give brick 


FURNITURE. 
PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 152 Hester Street, N. Y, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 


| Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 


Mattresses; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 


| Chairs, 


We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. 
All Goods guaranteed as represented, 


Heimbold’s Extract Buchu gives health and 
Debility is ac- 
companied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is 
submitted to, consumption, insanity, or cpileptic fits ensue, 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is a certain cure for diseases of the BLAppER, KipNrys, Gravel, 
Drorsy, ORGANIC WEAKNESS, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL 


| Desiiry, and all diseases of the UrINARY OrGANs, whether ex- 


isting in Mae on Femate, from whatever cause originating and 
no matter of how long standing. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
ensue. Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these sources, 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Posterity, depend 
upon prompt use of a reliable remedy. 

HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of eighteen years, 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 
594 Broadway, New York; and 
104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu is pleas 
ant in taste and odor, free from all injurious properties, and im 
mediate in its action. 








How to Poison Children.—Get a Wet Nurse will 
some taint or impure blood (remember, ‘the sins of the father 
are visited upon the children unto the fourth generation”). A 
substitute for healthy Breast-milk, containing by analysis all its 
ingredients, is COMSTOCK'S RATIONAL FOOD. It is used by 
the best physicians. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


— 


Manhood and Youthful Vigor are regained 
by HeLmBoip’s Extract Bucuvu, 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depo, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 


See rans 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair: 








cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Shaw 
pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 
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SEND EARLY ORDERS TO YOUR BOOKSELLER OR TO THE PUBLISHERS FOR THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


PUTNAMWS MAGAZINE, 


A WIDE-AWAKE, HIGH-TONED, NATIONAL WORK, 
Jn which our Most Eminent Writers are enlisted to secure the 


BEST LITERATURE AND PUREST ENTERTAINMENT 
for Cultivated Readers and the Family Circle. Mr. Motley, the Historian, Mr. (Ex. Sec.) Stanton, and many others of that stamp 
are among the promised contributors. 


*,* The First Number has Eicureen Articles of timely interest, including a brilliant Christmas Story and a new and striking 


serial Tale of ‘To day. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SOR, 
661 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ATTRACTIVE AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
To Be PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, Next Week: 


A New AnD Unique VoLuME. 

The Legende of St. Gwendoline. With eight beautiful Photographs from Original Drawings made expressly for thig 

Work by J. W. Ehninger. Quarto, cloth extra, $10; morocco extra, $15. 
*,* This “* Legende” is quaintly written by an author of pure and cultivated taste,and has been worthily illustrated in an 
expensive and noyel manner. It is unique in its character, and is commended to all gift-givers of refived tastes. 
it. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 

The Landscape Book. By American Artists and American Authors. Comprising 16 fine engravings on steel from orig- 
inal paintings by Durand, Church, Cole, Kensett, Cropsey, Letter-press by Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Tuckerman, Millard, 
Street, etc. Sma!) folio, cloth extra, $7; morocco extra, $10. 

A few copies are printed in folio, with proofs on India paper, richly bound in morocco, price $20. 


*,* The engravings in this work are beautifully executed on steel, and are excellent transcripts of the works of our best 
landscape painters, ‘The price of this elegant volume has been fixed with reference to a wide popularity. 


IIf. 
Portia, 2nd Other Tales Illustrative of the Early Days of Shakespeare’s Heroines, By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. With four en- 
gravings on steel. 12mo, cloth extra, $2 50; gilt edges, $3. 
‘*Prettier and sweeter stories we have never read.’’—A/vion. 
EV. 
The Chost: A Christmas Story. By W. D. O'Connor. With illustrations by Thos. Nast. 16mo, $1 25; gilt edges, $1 50. 
**This book stamps the author as the American Dickens. It cannot but make the hard hearts more tender and thoughtlessly 
eelfish ones more warm with active love wherever it is read.”’—Lvening Mail. 
V. 
New EpITIons OF THE InviNG PorvLaR GiFT-Books. 





Christmasin England. With twenty fine engravings on wood by eminent artists. Small folio, $4; morocco extra, $7 50 

Legends of the Hudson. Twenty illustrations. Folio, $4 50; morocco, $8, 

Rip Van Winkle. ‘Ten illustrations. Fancy boards, $1 50. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Ten illustrations. Fancy boards, $1 %5. 

Dariey’s lilustrated Edition of the Traveller. Svo, morocco, $i0. 

Gliver Goldsmith. A Biography, illustrated. 12mo, gilt extra, $3 50; morocco extra, $6. 

VI. 
A Book For Every FamILy. 

Benedicite 3 OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER, WISDOM, AND GOODNESS OF GoD AS MANIFESTED IN HIS Works. By G. Chaplin 
Child, M.D. From the London edition of John Murray. With an Introductory Note by Henry G. Weston, D.D., of New 
York. 1 vol. 12mo, elegantly printed on tinted paper, cloth, extra, bevelled, $2 50; gilt edges, $3; morocco antique, $5. 

Citter CONTENTS: Introduction; Winter and Summer; Wells; The Heavens; Nights and Days; Seas and Floods; The Sun 
and Moon; Light and Darkness; The Winds; The Planets; Lightning and Clouds; Fire and Heat ; The Stars; Showers and 
Dew; Frost and Snow, ete. 

*,* This volume is written in a graceful, attractive, and eloquent manner, introducing many new and striking facts in pop- 
ular science ; it is fascinating alike to the learned and to the general reader. 

VIl. 

The Artist’s Edition of the Sketch Book. A superb volume, with 130 illustrations. Morocco extra, $18; levant 

morocco, $20 ; half morocco, $16, An entirely new impression of this elegant work. 





BY LOUISA MUHLBACH: 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
413 & 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY? 
JOSEPHINE: 
AN HistonicAL SKETCIE OF THE DAys oF NAPOLEON. 
BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 


Translated by Rev. W. Binet. 1 vol. Svo, paper covers, $1 50; 
cloth $2. 


With Eight Ilustrations by Gaston Fay. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LOVE-LETTERS. 


A Collection of Love-Letters and amatory dé//et-doux of the most 
passionate and absorbing interest; selected from the correspon- 
dence of celebrated and notorious men and women in every age ; 
together with biographical sketches of the authors. A curious 
and fascinating book. *,* Beautifully bound, price $2. 





CORRY O’'LANUS. 


A volume of irresistibly funny epistles by this new comic au- 
thor; embracing such views and opinions upon public domestic 
matters as cannot fail to amuse everybody. *,* Full of laugha- 
ble illustrations. Price $1 5v. 


WOMEN’S STRATECY. 


The biography of the Empress Josephine, written by Louisa 


Milhibach, possesses all the excellent characteristics of this 
A splendid new English Novel and Love Story of the Better 


writer. He lity 2 i y i f - A : * ; 
. word egedeed ae SE ae NOMINEE: OE Class. *,* Full of superb illustrations by London artists. Price 
science with her, as in a recent letter she says that she must get $1 50. si 


acquainted with the land and people before she can undertake to — 
write about them, Widow Spriggins. New book by Widow Bedott, .  . $1 1% 


D. A. & Co. ALSO PUBLISH: 

Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia. An His- A Book about Lawyers. From London Edition, . . 2 00 

torical Romance. With eight Original Designs. 1 vol. 8vo, 
paper covers, $15; cloth, $2. 


The Daughter of an Empress. 1 vol. Svo, illus- 
trated, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


Marie Antoinette and Her Son. 1 vol. 8vo, paper 
Covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

Joseph Il. and His Court. 1 vol. 8vo, paper covers, 
$1 50; cloth, $2. 


Frederick the Great and His Court. 1 vol. 12mo, 
434 pages, cloth, $2. 





Four Oaks. Novel by a new Southern Authoress, . 1% 





Titan Agonistes. <A novel for thinking people, eo vs 2 00 





Condensed Novels. By Bret Harte. Illustrated, . ° 150 
Richmond During the War. By a Southern Lady, . ‘. 1% 





These books are beautifully bound, are sold everywhere, and 
seut by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 


CG. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





THE GREAT PRIZE. 





ExposiTIoN UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 
THE HOWE MACHINE CO., Extas Hows, Jr., 699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded over eighty-two competitors the Highest 
Premium, 
THE ONLY CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR AND 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Berlin and Sans-Souci ; 08, Frevenick THe Great 
4ND His Friznps. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


The Merchant of Berlin. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Frederick the Creat and His Family. 1 vol. 8vo, 

illustrated, paper covers, $1 59; cloth, $2. ‘ ' 

L given to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, pub- 

Oulsa of Prussia and Her Times. 1 vol. 8vo, il-| lished in the Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French 
lustrated, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. Empire), ‘Tuesday, 2d July, 1867, in these words: 


{ Fabricante de Machines a coudre 
Henry ort. and Catharine Parr. 1 vol. 12mo, _ . 





, n exposant. 
= $ Erias Hows, Jn. Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, 
+* Any of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. Exhibitor. 

















“YOUR WIFE WANTS IT.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A Reposirory oF Fasnion, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUC- 
TION. 





No. 5, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, POBLISiED THIS Dar. 


PRICE TEN CENTS.” 





The first number is excellent; the contents are varied, the il- 
lustrations abundant aud well executed, the descriptions of ma- 
terial and make-up plain and .ufficient.—Hvening Post. 

The New York Bazar will soon become as popular in this coun- 
try as its celebrated prototype of Berlin is in Europe-—wW. Y. 
Times. : 

A first-class family journal, and can hardly fail to attain an im- 
mense circulation.—Boston Transcript. 

Harper's Bazar will be not only a journal of fashion—and 
fashion is a great power in the world—but something more; a 
publication calculated to be of the utmost service tn the work of 
disseminating sound views on many social subjects, and in heilp- 
ing to promote the cause of education. We believe the under- 
taking to be quite original, for no other periodical of the kind is 
now published, and we are certain it will be entirely successful 
not only as a business enterprise, but in respect to those higher 
offices of journalism which concern the entire country.—Boston 
Traveller. 

The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine topics, 
will doubtless become the Queen of American newspapers.— 
Albion. 

The ladies’ joy —W. Y. Home Gazette. 

The best journal of fashion in this coantry.— Philadelphia Post. 

Will take its appropriate place at once in the front rank of our 
periodical literature.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

It is the authority in its specialty. It is conducted wit’ ad- 
mirable taste and skill, and it is as bright in its letter-press as it 
is attractive in its pictures.—Hartford Press. 

The ne plus vitra of American journals.— Courier (Georgetown, 
D. C.) 

The ladies have now an organ.in which taste and culture are 
both considered.— Commercial Advertiser. 

Harper’s WEEKLY Bazar has made its first appearance, and 
the completeness of its furnishings, both artistic and literary- 
warrants us in ascribing to it at oncethe position of leading fash- 
ion paper in America.—Home Journal. 

It is just the agreeable and interesting domestic paper which 
every mother and wife and sweetheart will require every gon and 
husband and lover to bring home with him every Saturday even- 
ing.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

It is decidedly the best journal of the kind that has yet ap- 
peared in this country.—Methodist Home Journal. 

. All that the most fastidious could dezire.— Christian Advocate. 

In a year’s time a family would as soon be without a box of 
matches as HARPER'S Bazar.—JN. Y. Leader. - 

The ladies will be delighted with it.—Pitteburg Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

Equal to the beet European example.—Rochester Gazette. 

Tue Bazar has at its start many claims for admission to the 
family circle, and will, doubtless, be generally read and sought 
after by ladies everywhere throughout the country.—Army and 
Navy Journal. 

We need not say “It will succeed,” for it has succeeded al- 
ready.--Philadelphia Press. 


Destined to take a high place at once.—Ballimore American. 

Will soon be found indispensable in almost all families.—Bal- 
timore Journal. 

The neatest and most elegant fashion publication.— roy Whig. 

A centre to which taste will look for its expression.—New York 
Evening Mail. 

Whether we consider its claims as based upon the elegance and 
superiority of the paper, its typographical appearance, the taste 
and judgement displayed in the engravings, or the literary con- 
tributions contained in its pages, we unhesitatingly pronounce it 
to be superior in each and every particular to any other similar 
publication here or abroad.—Philadelphia Legal Intelligencer. 

We have rarely seen anything in this line which surpasses this 
new birth among periodicals.— Zoledo (Ohio) Blade. 


Will be one of the great American successes.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


This elegant weekly.—Detroit Post. 
Our ladies need no longer be dependent upon the French and 


German fashion papers, for they now have an American paper 
that surpasses them all.—Philadelphia City Item. 


Edited with great taste and spirit.—New Haven Palladium. 


Looks as if it were likely to become a very powerful institution. 
— Globe (St. John’s, N. B.) 


Its appearance -gives ample guarantee of success.—Round Tu- 
ble. 


A handsome sheet.—New York Citizen. 

In every respect a first-class newspaper for ladies.—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

The editorial matter is bright and sensible, and the stqies are 
very readable.—Liveral Christian. 

It will be a great favorite.—Zion’s Herald. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS-DEALERS, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New YORK. 
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FROM THE AGATHYNIAN PRESS. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK. 





Messrs. A. Smmpson & Co. wit PusuiisH Noy. 15: 


SLAVE SONCS OF THE SOUTH. 


A Collection of 136 Secular and Spiritual Songs set to Music, 
Elegantly Printed, and Bound in Extra Cloth. 

The trade will find this werk admirably adapted for the holi- 
days. The demand for it has already been very great from all 
parts of the country and from persons of all shades of political 
opinion. A liberal discount allowed to dealers, whose early orders 
are solicited. Price $1 50. 





Atso, Dec. 1: 


LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. 


By an Officer of the United States Army. Illustrated with en- 
gravings from photographs. A graphic account of this sin- 
gular people by one who has lived among them and knows 
them. Price $1 50. 





Now Reapyr: 


FATHER TOM AND THE POPE. 


With an Introduction by F. 8. Cozzens, Esq. Only two hundred 
copies printed. 


The paper, type, head and tail pieces, press-work, etc., of this 
edition are unexcelled by any work published in this country. 
Early application will be necessary to secure copies of this luxu- 
rious edition of the most inimitably humorous book published 
for many years. Sold only to subscribers. Price $2 50. 


All the works published by us are sent free by mail on receipt 
of price. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS. 
Published by 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


SOLD IN ALL PICTURE STORES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


__FREEMAN & 
$2 TO $60. Clothivg Warehouse. BURR 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING of 
every description, Ready-inade 
and Made to Order. 124 Fulton 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 











FOR OVERCOATS 

$10 TO S6O0.—oRina’ YERCOATS, 
and Fur BEAVERS, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 


BI5 7° G40. as ME sor, SUS 


eign and Domestic Goods, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nas-au Streets, op- 
posite Sun Building. 








DRESS SUITS OF 

$20 TO $60. most desirable styles, and suit- 
able for any occasion, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton and 
90 Naseau Streets, opposite 
Sun Building. 


__BOYS’ SUITS 

$6 TO S 2 O. School, Home, and OR 
Newest Styles and Patterns, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nassau Streets, cor- 
ner opposite Sun Building. 


__BOYS’ OVERCOAT 
$5 TO $25. In great variety of Style Lh 
Pattern, at the Clothing Ware- 
rooms of FREEMAN & BURR, 
1% Fulton and 90 Nassau 
Streets, corner opposite Sun 
Building. 











4 
Ss = 
$ 2 TO $5.8. LR £3.10 READY: 


digan Jackets, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods of all kinds, at the 
lowest price, at the Clothin 
Warerooms of FREEMAN & 
BURR, 124 Fulton and 90 Nas- 
tau Streets, corner opposite 
Sun Building. 
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POPULAR GOODS, 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 
UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
SCARFS, TIES, SUSPENDERS, 

KID, CLOTH, CASTOR, AND BUCK GLOVES, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH HOSIERY, 
CARRIAGE RUGS, CHEST PROTECTORS, 
SCARF RINGS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
MACKINTOSH COATS. 

An Immense Variety of Beautiful Goods 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON 1{862, AND PARIS 1867. 


ENGLISH BIBLES, 

AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH 
SERVICES, LESSONS, Etc. 

NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES FOR THE APPROACH- 

ING HOLIDAY SEASON. 
LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK EVER IMPORTED, 

AND UNSURPASSED IN FINISH OR ELEGANCE 
OF DESIGN. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


626 Broadway, New York. 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 229 BROADWAY, Cor. BARCLAY STREET. 





The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 


State of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 


their payment guaranteed by the special trust thus created. 


No other Company in the World offers such security or advan- 


tage. 
N. D. Morgan, Presipenr. 


T. T. Merwin, Vice-Pres’r. 
J. W. Merrill, Secretary. 
Ceo. Rowland, Actuary. 


Prof. H. A. Newton, Yaz CoLLzce, Apvisory Actuary. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


45 WALL STREET. 


JULY 1, 1867. 
CASH CAPITAL, . «.« « « « «© « 





ASSETS, . ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° + $587,205 93 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 


States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


; ra + $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, 8 . : « @ & | te 187,205 93 





SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


City and County of New York. Place of trial, City and County 


of New York: 
Henry E, WI1s0n, 
Plaintiff, 
agains Summons.—For relief. 


Emma WILs0n, (Com. not served.) 


Defendant, 
To the Defendant: 


You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, which will be filed in the Office of the Clerk 
of the City and County of New York at the City Hall in said city, 
and to serve a copy of your answer to the said complaint on the 
subscriber, at his office, No. 202 Broadway, New York City, within 
twenty days after the service of this summons on you, exclusive 
of the day of such service; and if you fail to answer the said 
complaint within the time aforesaid, the plaintiff’ in this action 


will apply to the court for the relief demanded in the complaint. 
Dated November 2, 1867. 
JOuN Linn, Plaintiff's Attorney, 
202 Broadway, New York City. 


The complaint in the foregoing action was filed in the Office of 
the Clerk of the City and County of New York on the eighth day 


of November, 1867. 
JouN LINN, Plaintiff's Attorney. 


ies 


Noy, 23, 1867 
————=== 


500 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA ACROSS THE F 
CONTINENT, ARE NOW COMPLETED, 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY hay 
longer line of railroad in the last eighteen months than WAS © 
built by apy other company in the same time, and they will oa 
tinue the work with the same energy until it is completed The 
Western Division is being pushed rapidly eastward from Sac aq 
mento by the Central Pacific Company of California, and Ar napong 


pected that 

THE ENTIRE CRAND LINE 
to the Pacific will be open for business ir 1870. MORE THA 
ONE-THIRD OF THE WORK HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE 
MORE THAN ONE-THIRD OF THE WHOLE LINE Is NOW 
IN RUNNING ORDER, AND MORE LABORERS ARE NOW 
EMPLOYED UPON IT THAN EVER BEFORE. More tha 


an 
Forty Million Dollars in Money 
have already been expended by the two powerful companies th t 
have undertaken the enterprise, and there is no lack or funds hs 
its most vigorous prosecution, ‘The available means of the Unio 
Pacific Railroad Company, derived from the government and its 
own stockholders, may be briefly summed up as follows: , 
_ 1.—Unitep States Bonps, having thirty years to run and bear. 
ing 6 per cent. currency interest, at the rate of $16,000 per mile 
for 517 miles on the plains; then at the rate of $48,000 per milo 
for 150 miles through the Rocky Mountains; then at the rate of 
$32,000 per mile for the remaining distance, for which the United 
States takes a second lien as security. 

2.—First MortGace Bonps, By its charter the Company jg 
permitted to issue its own First Mortgage Bonds to the same 
amount as the bonds issued by the government and no more, ang 
only as the roud progresses. : 

3.—Tue Lanp Grant. The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
has a land grant or absolute donation from the government of 12. 
800 acres to the mile, which will not be worth less than $1 50 per 
acre ut the lowest valuation. 

4.—Tne CariraL Stock, The authorized capital of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company is £100,000,000, of which over $5,000,000 
have been paid on the work already done. i 


The Means Sufficient to Build the Road, 


Contracts for the entire work of building and equipping 914 
miles of first-class railroad west from Omaha, comprising much 
of the most difficult mountain work, and embracing every ex. 
pense except surveying, have been made at the average rate of 
sixty-eight thousand and fifty-eight dollars (368,058) per mile, 
Allowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and eighty-six 
of the eleven hundred miles assumed to be built by the Pacitic 
Company to be $90,0U0 per mile, 


The Total Cost of Eleven Hundred Miles will 
be as follows: 


€ built a 


914 miles, at $68.058, 3 . $52,205,012 
186 miles, at $90,000, ; : x . 16,740,000 
Add discounts on bonds, surveys, etc., 4,500,000 

Amount, . “} ‘ 5 > $83,445,012 


As the U. 8S. Bonds are equa) to money, and the Company'sown 
First Mortgage Bonds have a ready market, we have as the 
Available Cash Resources for Building Eleven 

Hundred Miles: 
U.S. Bonds, . . . ° ° e . ° 
First Mortgage Bonds, . . > ; ‘ 
Capital stock paid in on the work now done, . 
Land Grant, 14,080,000 acres, at $1 50 per acre, 


. ° ° ; ° : $85,145,750 

The Company have ample facilities for supplying any deficiency 

that may arise in means for construction, ‘This muy be done 
wholly or in part by additional subscriptions to capital stock. 


Total, . . 


FUTURE BUSINESS. 

The most sceptical have never expressed a doubt that when 
the Union Pacific Railroad is once finished the immense busi- 
hess that must flow over it, as the only railroad connecting the 
two grand divisions of the North American continent, will be 
one of the wonders of railway transportation ; and as it will 
have no competitor it can always charge remunerative rates. 


EARNINCS FROM WAY BUSINESS. 


During the quarter ending July 31, an average of 325 miles of 
the Union Pacitic Railroad was in operation, The Superintend- 
ent’s Report shows the following result: 


The net operating expenses on the commercial business for 
the quarter were $237,966 50. The account for the COMMERCIAL 
BUSINESS stands as follows: 

Earnings for May, June,andduly, . . $723,755 5A 
Expenses, . ° ° . ° . ‘ 4 237,966 59 


Net Profit,, . . . . « « $485,789 04 

The amount of Bonds the Company can issue on 325 miles, at 

$16,000 per mile, is $5,200,000. Interest in gold, three months, at 

six per cent. on this sum, is $78,000; add 40 per cent. premium, to 

correspond with currency earnings, is $109,200—showing that the 

net earnings for this quarter were more than four limes the inter- 
est on the First Mortgage Bonds on this length of road. 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS, 


whose principle is so amply provided for, and whose interest is 
so thoroughly secured, must be classed among the safest invest 
ments, ‘They pay 


Six per Cent. in Cold, 
and are offered for the present at NINETY CENTS ON THE 
i aa and accrued interest at Six per Cent. in Currency frou 
uly 1, 

Many parties are taking advantage of the present high price “ 
Government Stocks to exchange for these Bonds, which are ove 
FIFTEEN PER CENT. CHEAPER, and, at the current rate 0 
premium on gold, pay 

Over Nine per Cent. Interest. : 

Subscriptions will be received in New York at the Company® 
Office, 20 Nassau Street, and by f 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 7% Nassau Street, 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, 51 Wall Street, 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 33 Wall Street, sited 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the dee 
States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may be obtal 
on application. ar in 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds Pp a 
New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge by re 
express. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
October 28, 1867. 





‘and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 182 Narean Street, Saturday, November 23, 1867. 





EARNINGS. 
Passengers, Freight, Telegraph, and Mails, . . —- $733,755 A. 
Transportation of Contractors’ materials and men, 479,283 41 
Total, < « « » o  » a@ienpcosas 
EXPENSES. 
Fuel, Repairs, Offices, Conductors, Trains, etc., . $395,530 93 
Net Earninestobalance,. . . . . . 807,508 03 
Total, ss ee i te es ee ot ee 
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